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Arr. I—WHEN JESUS COMES 

Esouato.ocy, the doctrine of the Last Things, is by no 
means the most important element in theology or in religion. 
The Hebrews got on, religiously, much better with very little 
eschatology than the Egyptians with very much. It is not whole- 
some to make too much of the curious and difficult questions 
which hover around the deathbed and the grave; to give too 
much of one’s energies and attention to the problems of destiny; 
to interrogate perpetually the silent sphinx that guards the 
approach to the other world; to speculate eagerly as to the times 
and seasons, or to allow the expectation of the speedy end of all 
things to distract us from present duties. Second advent excite- 
ment is apt to lead to fanaticism, if not to insanity. Even in 
the New Testament excessive interest in such questions is vigor- 
ously rebuked. Jesus said to his own apostles, eager to know 
God’s plans for the kingdom, “It is not for you to know times or 
seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority” 
(Acts 1. 6-8), sufficient for them that they should receive divine 
equipment for their own immediate work, and Paul -found it 
necessary to quiet down excessive Adventist anxiety and agitation 
and to exhort restless spirits to think a little less of the coming 
of the Lord and a little more of their own duty—“That with quiet- 
ness they work and eat their own bread” (2 Thess. 3. 12.) Yet, 
after all, every thoughtful man and every self-respecting Theology 
is constrained to “look before and after” ; to grapple with the qnes- 
tions of Predestination on the one side and of Eschatology on the 
other; to ask “Whence came I, whence came the world, and whither 
are we bound?” Every consistent theory of the universe involves 
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an eschatology. The idea of the universe must come at last to reali- 
zation. If the universe came from no one and nothing, then of 
course it will go back to nothing and no one—and then all history 
is a delirious dream of a dream. But if the universe came from 
God, then its destiny must be such as befits its Maker and fulfills 
his thought in making it. Christ and his apostles teach, and with 
them we Christians hold, that God is the basis of the existence and 
the end of the development of the universe, and that God is holy, 
just, and good. Therefore the Christian eschatology is full of hope 
and joy. Any spot upon its brightness is due to sin. Even the 
ancient Hebrews had at least the germs of the eschatology which 
came to maturity in the New Testament—a sublime teleology, the 
inspiring idea of a kingdom of God among men to whose perfection 
and triumph all the course of human history tended ; the persistent 
and victorious hope that truth should not be forever on the scaffold 
nor wrong forever on the throne. In the old Hebrew coneeption of 
the blessed covenant relation of God and man lay the germs of 
those truths of immortality and resurrection which the later 
Judaism developed in the Apocrypha and the Apocalyptics and 
which Jesus Christ endorsed and expanded in his teaching and 
demonstrated with power by his own resurrection from the dead. 
The New Testament is all aglow with hope. The martyrs died in 
hope, and the Christian hope though a thousand times disap- 
pointed, in its extreme eagerness to fix times and seasons, persists 
in undiminished energy, and shall endure in vital power until He 
who ascended into heaven shall in like manner come again. But 
the field of eschatology is very wide; the subjects included within 
its limits are many, varied, difficult. I select a few topics for con- 
sideration and a small portion of the New Testament material for 
their elucidation, and confine myself to the exegetical treatment of 
all. I pass over the momentous questions of death, the intermediate 
state, the resurrection, the judgment, future rewards and punish- 
ments, and fix attention on the Parousia, the personal return of 
Christ ; the time when it was expected, its relation to the millen- 
nium, and the nature of the consummation of the kingdom which 
it ushers in. Is the second advent pre-millennial or post-millen- 
nial? Is there any earthly millennium at all to be expected? Is 
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the consummation of the kingdom a perfect adjustment of human 
social relations on earth, or is it a higher state of existence in 
another, even a heavenly sphere? On these subjects I shall now 
adduce some New Testament testimony and seek to ascertain the 
New Testament teaching. 

Jesus represents the kingdom of God as at once present and 
yet to come—present in principle and in partial realization, to 
come in perfection of power and glory. The very men in whom 
the Lord recognizes the kingdom as already present, are taught 
to pray, “Thy kingdom come”; and their own entrance into the 
kingdom in its final consummation is dependent upon their ful- 
fillment of certain conditions: 

For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 5. 20). 

And one said unto him, Lord are they few that be saved? And he said unto 


them, Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many, I say unto you, shall seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able (Luke 13. 22, ff). 


Hence Jesus anticipates a process of development leading up to the 
consummation of the kingdom: 


So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the earth; and 

should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he 
putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come (Mark 4. 26-29). 
So also in the parables of the mustard seed and the leaven (Matt. 
13. 31-33). Jesus evidently sees in the agencies at work, or to be 
set to work after Pentecost, means to spread the kingdom from 
heart to heart, and so to bring humanity to its consummation. 
Paul has the same conception of an historical development 
which must run its course until once more there shall be a fullness 
of the time and the Lord shall come. 

That thou keep the commandment, without spot, without reproach, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ; which in its own times (xa:poic) he shall 
show, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords 
(1 Tim. 6. 14, 15). 

Here the Parousia has its own proper epoch. And in second Thes- 
salonians (2. 1-10) Paul sketches, in terms obscure enongh to 
us, the course of history which must be completed before the 
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Lord shall destroy the leader of the great apostasy, “the man of 
sin,” with the breath of his mouth and the manifestation of his 
coming. Again, in Romans (11.25), Paul expects “the fullness 
of the Gentiles” to come in before “all Israel shall be saved.” 
The Apocalypse of John paints in lurid colors a whole series of 
conflicts and judgments before the final appearance of the con- 
quering Word of God and the descent of the New Jerusalem from 
heaven among men. Nevertheless, the consummation of the king- 
dom is not represented as merely the final successful issue of the 
outworking of the forces of good in man and society, but as 
dependent upon the personal return of Christ. As at the founding 
of the kingdom, so at the consummation of it, after a long historical 
process there will be an historical crisis, a “fullness of the time,” 
an “end of the ages,” and a personal appearance of the personal 
Saviour to inaugurate that kingdom of glory which completes the 
kingdom of grace. In Mark 9. 1 Jesus says: 

Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that stand by, which shall in 

no wise taste of death till they see the kingdom of God come with power. 
Here the coming of the kingdom in its perfect state is connected 
with the return of the Son of man, for Jesus has just spoken of 
his coming “in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.” 
The history of the world is divided into “this world” (or age) 
and “the world [or age] to come,” and the latter is introduced 
by the personal return of Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, 
regeneration of all things—that stately word tad:vyeveota: 

As therefore the tares are gathered up and burned with fire; so shall it be 
in the end of the world{or the consummation of the age) cwredela rob diavor 
(Matt. 13. 40). 

Then shall all evil be cast out of the kingdom and the right- 
eous shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 

Verily I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. 19. 28). 

Why should we repudiate this conception of the historical, 
personal return, as if it were materialistic or external? All prog- 
ress leads up to crises when the past comes to a new birth and 
-issues in a new period and a new state. The modern tendency 
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of impersonality in the interpretation of God and man and history 
is certainly not biblical. It does violence to language to inter- 
pret impersonally—that is, with reference simply to the spread 
and triumph of the principles of Christianity in the world—to 
interpret impersonally the series of our Lord’s sayings which 
speak of his coming in the glory of the Father, with the angels, 
to reward men according to their works. Such an interpretation 
does violence, moreover, to many a passage throughout the New 
Testament epistles : 

Ye turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which 
delivereth us from the wrath to come (1 Thess. 1. 10). 

The Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God . . ..thenwe . . shall 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air; and co shall we over be with the 
Lord (1 Thess. 4. 16, 17). 


Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ (Titus 2. 13). 


Even the philosophical John has clearly the joyous hope of the 
personal second advent of his beloved Lord: 

And now, my little children, abide in him; that, if [that is, when] he shall 
be manifested, we may have boldness, and not be ashamed before him at his 
coming [presence] (1 John 2. 28). 

Can the “coming,” “or presence,” or “manifestation” in such 
passages be reasonably interpreted of a mere process of develop- 
ment of the principles of Christianity in the world? The expecta- 
tion of the New Testament is that of a personal, and, moreover, 
of a speedy, second coming of Christ. No force of post millen- 
nial sophistry can ever rob of this significance a long series of 
passages running through the whole New Testament. Hear 
what Jesus says: 


Ses clears tihen eomncetie ditt Wis idles Gis tthe thainstin: for verily I say 
unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of man 
be come (Matt 10. 23). 


In Matt. 24. 34, after speaking, not only of the siege of Jerusalem 
and its attendant horrors, but also of all the tribes of the earth 
as mourning when they see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven, and of the gathering together of the elect from the 
four winds, he says: 
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Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away, till all these things 
be accomplished. 

Hear Jesus’s brother James as he comforts oppressed and dis- 
heartened Christians with hope of the speedy coming of the Lord 
to punish the persecutors and to reward the persecuted: 

Be patient therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord . . . forthe 
coming of the Lord is at hand. 

He also warns Christians: 

Murmur not, brethren, one against another, that ye be not judged: behold, 
the judge standeth before the doors (James 5. 7-9). 

So intense is Paul’s hope of a speedy Parousia that he actually 
numbers himself among those who may probably survive to it: 

We that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep. 

Then, after describing the coming of the Lord and the rising of 
the dead in Christ, he repeats the thought: 

Then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught 
up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air (1 Thess. 4. 15, 17). 

We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed (1 Cor. 15. 51, 52). 
Paul might have said “they who are then living shall be changed,” 
but by the use of the first person he expresses clearly his hope 
that he may be of the number that shall be privileged to meet the 
Lord at his coming and so to be glorified without death. Surely 
in such a representation the Parousia is a single event, at a 
definite date, and not, as some would have us believe, a contin- 
uous process already in progress when Paul wrote. Paul’s per- 
sonal hope of surviving to the Parousia gives place in his later 
years, when he finds himself a broken and aged man, to the expec- 
tation of death and so being with the Lord: 

For I am already being offered, and the time of my departure is come. 


But beyond death something awaits him and it is connected with 
the day of the Lord’s appearing, that great day of judgment and 
reward : 

Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 


the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day; and not only to me, but also 
to all them that have loved his appearing (2 Tim. 4. 6-8). 





- 
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The purpose of the Apocalypse of John is to open to the view 
of persecuted Ohristians the inspiring prospect of a speedy termin- 
ation of the pains and conflicts of the present in the speedy com- 
ing of the Conqueror and the King. 

Write therefore the things which thou sawest, and the things which are, and 
the things which shall come to pass hereafter (Rev. 1. 19). 

The latter phrase implies an immediate future. The following 
passages do so still more clearly: 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave him to show unto his ser- 
vants even the things which must shortly come to pass (1.1). The time is at 
hand (1. 3). 

The book begins with a promise of a speedy Parousia and it ends 
with the same: 

And he saith unto me, Seal not up the words of the prophecy of this book: 
for the time is at hand 4 xa:pdo yap eyybo éorw (22. 10). 

In 22. 7, 12, 20, we have the thrice uttered promise of Christ 
“I come quickly,” to which the joyous response of the apostle 
and the church fs, “Amen: come, Lord Jesus.” 

Now in no sense which exhausts the significance and foree 
of a multitude of passages can it be said that the Lord did come 
speedily. In a sense he came at Pentecost. In a sense he came 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. But long after Pentecost the 
apostles are looking eagerly for his appearing; and long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem John speaks of his Parousia as still fu- 
ture but as near at hand. That primitive hope was not realized; 
there was a mistake somewhere as to the time of the second com- 
ing, and those who now bid us to be ever on the tiptoe of eager 
expectation of the Lord’s appearing because the early church 
was so are simply bidding us to shut our ears to the warning 
of history and to repeat the ancient mistake. Some of them are 
bold enough even to attempt to fix the very date of the Parousia, 
forgetting or ignoring our Lord’s own warning in Mark 13. 32: 

But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. 

After such a statement we need not wonder that some con- 
fusion or error should have crept into the New Testament repre- 
sentations on this subject. All prophecy has its limitations. In 
1 Cor. 13 Paul confesses: “We know in part, and we prophesy 
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in part.” Need we wonder that the disciples of Jesus have some- 
what misunderstood their Master on this point, filled as they 
were with Old Testament and current Apocalyptic ideas of the 
kingdom, which recognized no advent but one, no interval between 
the setting up of the Messianic kingdom and its consummation, 
and therefore, even when taught by the logic of events to postpone 
the final crisis of human history to a second appearing of their 
Lord, inclined to foreshorten the perspective and to hasten the 
denouement? Jesus may have spoken of his second coming in 
more senses than one. Indeed we can still point to passages in 
which he refers to his coming at Pentecost—for example, John 14. 
18, 19; to passages in which he refers to his coming at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem—Matt. 24; and to passages in which he 
refers to a final coming at the end of the world; for example, 
Matt. 13. 39-41; 26. 64. May not the disciples have confused and 
intermingled these several classes of predictions, and may they not 
in their report of his sayings have made him refer to the final 
Parousia sometimes when he really referred to a nearer and sub- 
ordinate Parousia? Christ, indeed, seems to have anticipated the 
danger of some such error, for he earnestly warned the disciples 
of the responsibility of being deceived by false messiahs whose 
appearing they might mistake for his (Matt. 24. 4, 5,11). We 
see the apostles misunderstanding Jesus on this very point even 
after the resurrection : 


They asked him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel? And he said unto them, It is not for you to know times or seasons, 
which the Father hath set within his own authority (Acts 1. 6, 7). 


And in an analogous case, by their own confession, they were at 
a loss how to understand their Lord’s words until history inter- 
preted prophecy. 

He said unto his disciples, Let these words sink into your ears: for the Son 
of man shall be delivered up into the hands of men. But they understood not 
his saying, and it was concealed from them, that they should not perceive it (Luke 
9. 44, 45). 

And, after rehearsing the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem amid the hosannas of the multitude, John tells us: 

These things understood not his disciples at the first: but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things were written of him, and that 
they had done these things unto him (John 12. 16). 
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The next point which I promised to handle was the relation 
of the Parousia to the Millennium. There is only one passage 
in the whole New Testament in which this representation of a 
thousand years’ reign occurs. Everywhere else, when Jesus 
comes again, he comes to the judgment, the resurrection, and 
the consummation of the kingdom. For example, John 5. 28. 29. 
The Father gave the Son 


authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man. Marvel not at this: 
for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment. 

In 1 Thess. 4. 16, 17, Paul clearly connects the coming of the Lord 
with the resurrection, the rapture of all saints into the air—their 
entrance upon that higher, heavenly state of existence in which 
they shall be forever with the Lord. Certainly the New Testa- 
ment expectation of the speedy Parousia is inconsistent with any 
proper literal post-millennial view, for neither Paul nor anyone 
else in the New Testament seems to have the least suspicion that 
a thousand years shall elapse before the coming of the Lord. 
But, on the other hand, the one obscure passage in the great book 
of panoramic pictures, visions, revelations, ought hardly to out- 
weigh the very numerous passages which quite clearly and closely 
connect the coming of the Lord with the end of the world. I 
cannot accept the pre-millennial idea of a thousand years’ reign 
of Christ upon the earth any more than the ordinary post-millen- 
nial idea. I cannot but think that this whole millennial represen- 
tation has been exaggerated out of its true proportions, and that 
it is a gross transgression of all true principles of exegesis to 
make the literal interpretation of this one passage in the most 
obseure book of the New Testament the Procrustean bed accord- 
ing to which we must cut or stretch all other passages throughout 
the whole New Testament. Indeed there are no insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of a spiritual or ideal, rather than a literal 
interpretation of the millennial representation of Revelation 20. 
The book is a book of glowing images and glorious visions, through 
all of which this one vital and victorious truth shines forth for 
the inspiration and comfort of the persecuted church; namely, 
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that to no purpose do the heathen rage and the peoples imagine 
_ a vain thing against the Lord and against his anointed; that, 
though conflicts be severe and sufferings be sore, out through all 
struggles and distresses God’s cause and God’s people shall 
emerge triumphant. In this book chronological sequences are not 
important, and numbers are rather symbolical than literal. The 
thousand years’ reign may well be merely a plastic symbolical 
representation of the completeness of the triumph of Christ and 
his church. John used a familiar Jewish form of thought, that 
of a thousand years’ reign of the Messiah in Palestine, in order 
to paint in the richest colors an ideal picture of the blessedness 
of God’s people in the complete triumph of Christ and of his 
church over all opposing forces. The loosing of Satan after the 
thousand years may signify the fact that, while ideally the tri- 
umph is complete, yet actually Satan is still active and the 
struggle continues. Chronological sequence counts for little or 
nothing in dreams and visions. One kaleidoscopic picture 
represents Satan as bound; the next turn of the kaleidoscope 
shows him at liberty and at work; the two representations are 
synchronous. The first. resurrection is not literal, but spiritual 
or ideal, and is a bold poetical representation of the victory and 
felicity of the martyrs under Nero. Done to death by cruel 
Roman hands, nevertheless they live; they live with Christ 
and gloriously share with him the victory which is ideally pres- 
ent and complete. 

The consummation of the kingdom of God is variously repre- 
sented. The general conception which may be clearly discerned 
under all is that of perfect fellowship with God and with his peo- 
ple; while the conception of the fate of the finally impenitent is 
exclusion from the light and joy of that blessed fellowship. This 
consummation is heavenly, not earthly. No man can fix limits to 
the development on this earth of ours of Christian character and of 
Christian civilization. But, however thorough may yet be the 
application of Christian principles to human society on earth, this 
is not the consummation to which the New Testament points 
onward. An eminent American Christian writer and speaker on 
social questions told me that he thought of the new Jerusalem or 
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the perfected kingdom as a state of affairs on earth, say twice as 
good as we have now in Toronto! I appreciated this optimistic 
estimate of Toronto, but I long for a new Jerusalem of another 
sort. In the consummation sin has disappeared, death is dead, the 
perfect spirit dwells and works in its perfect organ, the glorified 
body, in the midst of a perfect environment, the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness (2 Pet. 3. 13). 
Christ pointed his disciples onward to the end of the ages of 
human history and promised them a great reward in heaven 
(Matt. 5. 12); in a state of existence in which they should no 
longer marry or be given in marriage but be “like the angels in 
heaven” (Mark. 12. 25). The Apocalyptic representation of the 
coming down of the new Jerusalem out of heaven from God is 
very far from meaning the earthly realization of the divine ideal 
of social relations, for heaven and earth have passed away, the 
general resurrection has taken place, death and Hades have been 
east into the lake of fire (20. 11-15). In the city is no sun, 
no moon, no sorrow, and no death. All this implies that the new 
Jerusalem represents not an earthly but a heavenly consumma- 
tion, in which, as in a perfect city, men stand in perfect relation 
to one another and to God. The coming down of the city out of 
heaven from God signifies the final realization of the divine ideal, 
eternally present with God, as the “one divine far-off event to 
which the whole creation moves.” There is nothing to indicate 
any essential difference between the new Jerusalem in John and 
the perfected kingdom in Paul, and Paul absolutely excludes the 
idea of the earthly consummation by declaring that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” and that therefore 
those who are alive at the coming of the Lord, while they shall 
not die, shall yet be changed in order to enter the kingdom 
(1Cor. 15. 50-53). Similar in its significance is Paul’s picture 
of Christians as caught up to meet the Lord in the air; that is, 
as emancipated from the limits and trammels of this earthly state 
of existence, and so being forever with the Lord (1 Thess. 4. 17). 
In 2 Tim. 4. 18 Paul, in so many words, calls the kingdom 
“heavenly.” And in Rom. 8. 19-22 Paul represents all nature 
as at last freed from vanity and transitoriness, glorified and 
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perfected, a new, even a heavenly scene for the perfect life of 
man, now perfected in soul and body and environment. The life 
to which we look is not a life of the senses but a life of spiritual 
realities, a life in a higher sphere, a life in consummated fellow- 
ship with Christ. Christ said of himself (John 16, 28), “I came 
out from the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave 
the world, and go unto the Father.” To this higher state of 
existence, from which he came and to which he has returned, he 
promises to bring his people: 

I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 


come again, and will receive you unto myself: that where I am, there ye may be 
also (John 14. 2, 3). 


Father, that which thou hast given me, I will that, where I am, they also may 
be with me; that they may behold my glory, which thou has; given me; for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world (John 17. 24). 


Time would fail to refer to the various beautiful and inspiring 
representations of the life of the consummated kingdom: that 
activity which is eternal rest, that service which is perfect liberty, 
that unclouded vision of God wherein the highest experiences and 
aspirations of the present find their culmination and fulfillment, 
that perfect, blessed relation to God wherein the creative design is 
realized. “All things are of him, and through him, and unto 
him” (Rom. 11. 36). And we who have so long stumbled and 
sinned and suffered, “we shall be like him when we shall see 
him as he is” (1 John 3. 3); he shall be “the firstborn among 
many brethren” (Rom. 8. 29). 

At last, at last, God’s love in creation shall be completed 
in the redemption of the purchased possession, and over against 
God, the perfect and the good, shall stand a world such as he 
designed, perfectly receptive to his grace, perfectly responsive to 
his love—in Dorner’s noble phrase, “the counter-chime of God.” 
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Art. IL—THE SUGGESTION OF A NEW METHOD IN 
BIBLE INTERPRETATION 


“Tuinx twice before you speak—and then talk to yourself” 
may be a very prudent motto for those to follow who imagine that 
they have something new to say theologically; but it is unright- 
eous. It is opposed to the orthodoxy of conscience. The gospel 
of the silent tongue is a heresy of cowardice. If anyone supposes 
himself to have discovered some new principle or some new method 
of Bible study which seems to relieve difficulties and throw light 
upon passages previously hard to understand he proves himself a 
heretic to duty, and fit comrade of Bishop Blougram, that super- 
stitious sophist, of whom Browning writes, if for reasons “pru- 
dent” he thinks twice and then talks to himself. Such is our 
defense for offering to the Revrew the following brief outline of 
what seems a practically new and very fruitful method of Bible 
exegesis. 

1. The fundamental principle upon which this system of 
interpretation is based is old. Everyone accepts it in theory. No 
interpreter of ancient documents questions its soundness. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, no commentator or apologete has thus 
far grasped it, and applied it consistently as a scientific principle 
in the interpretation of the biblical writings. If it had been used 
even as a working hypothesis by recent writers various “defenses 
of orthodoxy,” such, for example, as Capron’s Conflict of Truth, 
could never have been written, while on the other hand some criti- 
eal scholars—such as Driver, Gunkel, etc.,—would have refrained 
from charging upon the Bible many of the contradictions and 
mistakes of which they think these ancient writers were guilty. 
What is the basal principle underlying the correct interpretation 
of all ancient documents? That the language used, words, 
phrases, and symbols, must be understood and interpreted in the 
sense which these bore at the time the document appeared among 
the people by whom or to whom such document was written. 
No Orientalist questions the soundness of this principle. No 
creditable Bible scholar questions it. Yet it is only very recently 
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that this most important critical principle could be applied to the 
Bible literature. It is only in our generation that the writings 
of the ancient world have been recovered and the opportunity 
afforded to examine the vocabulary and literary style, the meta- 
phors and symbols used by the neighbors of the Hebrews at the 
time the Hebrew Scriptures were being written. A bulk of 
material a thousand times larger than that of the Old Testament 
and tons of papyri dating from the prechristian and early 
Christian eras have been unexpectedly brought to light in the last 
few years. Such discoveries have done for the ancient world what 
the application of electricity has done for our modern cities. Such 
a new and brilliant light has been thrown upon the thought, litera- 
ture, and civilization of that far away past that it has necessitated 
a thorough revision of the Hebrew and Greek grammars and lexi- 
cons, and an entire rewriting of all ancient history. It is now 
absolutely proved that ancient Israel was not isolated, geographi- 
cally, linguistically, or religiously; but that her neighbors, some 
of whom were relatives in tongue and blood, were using literary 
forms of speech and methods of religious teaching which in many 
points resembled her own: It is now seen that the inspired writers 
of the Old Testament wrote in the ordinary language of their 
day just as the New Testament writers used the ordinary vocabu- 
lary, phrases, and metaphors current in the locality from which 
_or to which they wrote. The importance, then, of this funda- 
mental principal of interpretation—that the terminology of the 
ancient document must be understood in the sense which it bore 
at the time when it was written, and among the Oriental people 
to whom it was written—can hardly be overestimated, although it 
is only now that it could be practically applied. When this princi- 
ple is clearly grasped it will expose the fallacy of such “defenders 
of the faith” as seek to read “geological eras” and “wave theories 
of light” out of the ancient Genesis vocabulary, while it equally 
condemns the critical method of those who read rigid and brazen 
meanings into the words “day” and “firmament,” or mythical 
interpretations into the words “abyss” and “chaos,” because of the 
root meanings of these terms. The primary meaning of a word 
is always interesting to a philological antiquarian but not always 
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of value in the practical interpretation of an ancient document. 
The important question is, What did this word mean to the writer? 
It is astonishing to find that the most ardent advocates of a late 
date for the Genesis narratives are often the very ones who 
insist most strenuously that certain words in that account must be 
understood with the meaning which they possessed in the dim 
past ages before the account originated in its present form or was 
received as Holy Scripture. 

2. This leads to what we consider practically a new point, 
so far as scientific biblical interpretation is concerned. In the 
translation and explanation of any ancient Oriental document it 
must never be forgotten that all Eastern peoples speak and write 
in pictures. They do not make the distinction between prose and 
poetry which we do. They never talk prose, in our sense. Almost 
every word is a metaphor. To dress up the picture-words of the 
Hebrew language in the philosophical or scientific clothing of the 
twentieth century is as bad as to put a French gown on Mary 
Magdalene or a Rough Rider uniform on Saint Paul, the typical 
“good soldier.”* Figures of speech are even yet the “flowers of 
language,” but Orientals live in flower gardens. Every sentence 
is a bouquet. To translate any Oriental book without taking 
account of this fact—which no Orientalist doubts—is to misunder- 
stand it. A word-for-word translation is a mistranslation. To take 
it “just as it reads” is not to take it “just as it means.” To petrify 
these figures of speech is to take the life out of them. The 
Hebrews, like their neighbors, were always expecting meta- 
phorical and symbolic meanings in religious speech. Every word 
of Jesus is a chrysalis. Interpreted by the spiritual imagination, 
it takes wings; refused this spiritual meaning, it dies in your 
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hand, and instead of beauty and life you have left only the cadaver 
of a caterpillar. The translation of the biblical books is not merely 
a lexicographical problem. It is a literary problem, and consists 
not so much in the minute separation of sources, and a determina- 
_ tion of authorship and age of the various literary strata, as in 
grasping the general meaning of the documents and seizing accu- 
rately the impression which they would naturally make upon an 
Oriental ear. Yet, so far as the writer knows, no modern com- 
mentator or systematic theologian has used this truth as if it were 
of supreme vital importance. If it be true that the Scripture 
terms must, to be properly understood, carry the meaning they bore 
to the Oriental writers and their first Oriental readers, and if it 
be true that all Orientals spoke and wrote pictorially and not 
“literally,” it is a most important truth. Every interpretation of 
Scripture must be tested according to this new standard of philo- 
logical content. The interpretation may perhaps not be changed, 
but the basis upon which it resets will receive new support. The 
modern contention also, that doctrines ought not to be based 
upon mere verbal values, but must be determined by the context 
and the broad general meaning, receives new authority from this 
principle. It has been a great temptation to exegetes to drag 
Western meanings with iron pincers out of these Eastern flowers 
of language. It is very difficult to gather these bouquets and pre- 
serve them in our modern herbariums, which we call systematic 
theologies, without crushing the beauty and life out of them. 
Whole sects have been founded upon the literal interpretation of 
one verse, or even upon one Greek word—or letter! Transubstan- 
tiation is not the only doctrine which might truthfully be called 
“a metaphor metamorphosed into a dogma.” There is scarcely a 
doctrine of the church which has not been hurt in its development 
by this Westernizing process—taking literally what was originally 
no more than a metaphor, trope, hyperbole, or other figure of 
speech. This is seen, for example, not only in the false and coarse 
conceptions of the Trinity as developed by various old thinkers 
and by the equally inadequate popular conception held by 
untrained minds now, but by recent criticisms of the biblical idea 
of God by some of our most advanced English and European 
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scholars. That Jehovah walks in the garden, and that his foot- 
steps make a noise, that with his own hands he fashions man, 
breathes his own breath into his nose, closes the door of the ark, 
smells the sacrifice of Noah, that he rests and is refreshed, repents, 
changes his mind, etc., is entirely explained when we recognize the 
simple fact that Bible writers used ordinary Oriental rhetoric.' 
Material words must be kindled by the spiritual experience 
before they become burning bushes in which one can see God. 
Some never see the bush flame. Ideas of the infinite, eternal, 
ideal, spiritual, if expressed at all, must be expressed in terms 
which can appeal to the imagination, suggesting what no human 
language can literally embody. No merely verbal telescope with- 
out an inner adjustment can reveal the astronomy of the heavens 
or the astronomy of the soul. In a true sense all our language 
and thought is anthropomorphic, as Edward Caird has proved. 
But the Oriental mind never even felt the necessity of abstract 
definition. Its terms were all pictorial. Oriental language is not 
static and frigid, but warm and flexible, and bubbling over with 
emotional content. When these pictureterms are systematized 
and run into the cast-iron mold of modern scientific speech they 
often take on a new meaning which would have been quickly 
repudiated by the poets and seers and prophets who originated 
them. 

The medieval doctrine of witchcraft and many modern conceptions of 
demonology arose after the Oriental method of understanding the Scrip- 
tures had been forgotten. So far from Dr. Nevius (“Demon Possession”) 
proving, as he and many other recent writers seem to suppose, that the 
people whom our Lord cured were literally inhabited by infernal spirits, 
he merely proves that Orientals even yet call this same disease by the same 
name and that it can yet be sometimes cured by physicians and heathen 
“exorcists” just as in the olden time. To charge ignorance and error upon 
an Oriental book because it does not speak in the medical and technical 
language of the twentieth century is either criminal or ignorant. When 
we speak of “Saint Vitus’s dance” are we expressing any belief in the 
influence of the old Diocletian martyr upon present day health? Many 
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fundamental fact had been borne in mind that all Oriental speech is 
pictorial. This teaching has a meaning as deep and true as the stiffer 
terms of Western speech, but different. So the doctrine of angels has 
received a strange and complex enlargement; various symbolic figures, 
which were almost certainly not thought of by the biblical writers as 
actual personages, being now catalogued by scholars—even in the most 
recent Bible Dictionaries—as “orders of celestial beings”! 


This absurd insistence upon the “literal meaning” of biblical 
speech accounts not only for many of the most unfortunate 
mistakes of interpretation in the direction of angelology, par- 
ticularly in the Greek and Roman churches, and eschatology, 
including for example some very persistent errors concerning 
Millenarianism, the Second Advent, Intermediate State, and the 
general Resurrection, but has had a serious influence even upon 
Soteriology, especially in determining the form of certain 
objectionable theories and philosophies of that preéminently 
Methodist doctrine, entire sanctification. Even the experience 
of the “new birth,” has often been mystified and beclouded 
by the attempt to turn a figure of speech into a dogmatic state- 
ment.’ Love, pardon, regeneration, witness of the Spirit, these 
words mean different things to different men. Every word used 
in theology is a Jacob’s ladder leading from the material to the 
immaterial ; from the natural to the supernatural. It is not every- 
one who names the name, who catches the heavenly vision. The 
“love that passeth knowledge,” the “joy that is inexpressible,” the 
glory that “ear hath not heard”—such experiences cannot be 
expressed by language. They can be suggested by language, but 
the revelation comes with the experience. It is the spiritual 
experience which lifts up these material words from the dust, 
and breathes into them the breath of life. As we have seen, every 
term for God is an attempt to express the inexpressible. Even the 
term “father” is a simile. Perhaps in no direction has the misin- 
terpretation of Eastern imagery been more marked than in the 
various developments of the doctrine of the Atonement. The 
general Christian consciousness has of late strongly revolted against 
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any stiff and artificial method of explaining this supreme act in the 
tragedy of human redemption; but our previous argument now 
makes clear the basal fallacy underlying all of these “schemes.” 
These writers were Hebrews. They were representing man’s lost 
condition, and the power of the mighty Saviour, by all manner of 
vivid word pictures. Man wags bound and needed liberty, captured 
and needed ransom, full of leprosy and needed healing, a convicted 
criminal and needed both advocate and substitute, a traitor against 
the king who needed to be propitiated, a wanderer from home who 
needed to be called back by his father’s voice—and Jesus does all 
this and more for repentant man. By taking some one or two of 
these legal, governmental, political, ritualistic, military, or social 
similes, and pressing them into a systematic outline of philosophy 
as if they were literal judiciary statements, with which all others 
must be wrenched into harmony, various great thinkers have 
originated diverse and even antagonistic explanations of the Atone- 
ment. But the probability is that the apostles would be the most 
surprised of men if they could see how their simple pictorial utter 
ances have been misunderstood. They never sought to explain 
the august and divine mystery of the Cross. Their effort was to 
make men feel their helplessness and Christ’s willingness and 
power to save. 

The above examples, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
illustrating the importance of this Oriental method of Bible study 
have been chosen from the New Testament for the sake of empha- 
sizing the fact that even the use of the most perfect and exact 
language known in ancient times could not save the Semite from 
this constitutional habit of seeing and describing everything in 
pictures. Even St. Paul, with all his leaning to Greek culture, 
could not use the most technical, mathematical, and logical terms, 
such as “I reckon,” “it follows,” “therefore,” etc., except in the 
picturesquely Hebraistic instead of the Hellenistic sense. Old 
Testament theology, with its doctrines of evil, Sheol, the covenant, 
the Messiah, etc., needs to be almost entirely rewritten, keeping in 
mind this ancient pictorial form of speech. If this had been done 
previously it would have saved serious misapprehension and 
relieved the Old Testament of much recent criticism. 
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3. This leads us, finally, to notice what has never previously 
been emphasized in Bible interpretation—so far as we know— 
namely, that in ancient times there was a language of symbol well 
understood all over the civilized earth, which language the Bible 
writers used as freely as they did the ordinary verbal terminology 
of their day. If this proposition be recognized as true it must have 
an important bearing on many very obscure passages in Holy 
Scripture; but when one considers the matter in view of what is 
absolutely proved concerning the symbolism of widely-separated 
nations it seems almost impossible to escape from this conclusion. 
The greatest living authority on the transmigration of symbols in 
ancient times proved with great thoroughness in his Hibbert 
Lectures, a few years ago, that certain primitive symbols, like 
the gammadion, the swastika, the winged globe, and a number of 
others, could be found, with much the same religious meaning, 
in almost all branches of the human race however widely separated 
ethnographically, geographically, philologically, or religiously. 
He proved also that among the Semites, from very remote times 
down to a comparatively modern era, certain favorite symbols 
were in constant use in every branch of the race. Among these 
he noted the serpent, the tree, ete. Long before the publication 
of these lectures the writer had been impressed with some of the 
facts; but in his later studies he has been overpowered with 
the recurrence of these “biblical” symbols in all eras and among 
all nations, but with more prominence among the very peoples 
which were most intimate with the Hebrews. No theory yet 
advanced—excepting the one he himself has just ventured to 
offer—seems to satisfactorily account for the world-wide similarity 
in form, and striking dissimilarity in thought, between the myths 
of widely-separated heathen nations. No other satisfactorily 
explains the marked similarities between certain well-known 
heathen myths and these Genesis narratives. There never was a 
time when the explanation of the Genesis narratives as literal 
history was not felt by many theologians to present serious difficul- 
ties. Did a tree ever literally bear fruit which could confer wis- 
dom? Did an ophidian reptile with feet ever possess the power 
of speech? Did such reptile lose his feet and vocal organs in the 
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human era? Did death enter the planet for the first time when 
man came? Was Eve created literally by a surgical operation ? 
Did the first sin of the first pair wreck the earth and morally 
wreck the race? Did God turn man out of the garden for fear 
he would otherwise steal immortality? Such questions caused 
some of the most “orthodox” of the early Fathers, and some 
of the best thinkers in early Methodism, to give up the theory that 
these narratives represent literal history and to seek for them a 
figurative explauation, although unable to agree upon any scien- 
tific or biblical basis for such exegesis or any consistent principle 
of interpretation.’ The discoveries of the so-called “parallel 
narratives” in the Babylonian records—which were much older 
than the Biblical records—complicated the question and put every 
former explanation out of date. It became more difficult to think 
of it as literal history ; for the older Babylonian story was certainly 
myth. But, if not history, what then? Poetry? (Briggs). But 
every Hebrew scholar knew that it was not poetry. It lacked 
several of the universal and essential elements of Hebrew poetry. 
Was it then “apocalyptic vision” ¢ (Terry). But was the Babylon- 
ian narrative also “apocalypse”? If the one was “inspired 
vision” what was the other? Driven by these difficulties most 
modern scholars have reached the conclusion that in these Genesis 
narratives we merely have the old Babylonian myths revised and 
purified by the monotheistic spirit of the Hebrews. This is the 
view of all recent commentaries on Genesis. To the present writer 
this does not seem satisfactory. There are strong arguments 
against it; first, the age of these writings; second, their author- 
ship, and, third, their contents. If these narratives really reached 
back “into an essentially prehistoric age,” according to a recent 
hypothesis? they would of course be written in the universal pre- 
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historic religious language—the language of myth. But is there 
anybody who ventures to claim that he has any proof of such 
antiquity ? Our grandfathers did not put these documents that far 
into the past, and modern scholarship has pushed them in the other 
direction. The race history dates doubtless from prehistoric time, 
but these documents date from a time comparatively recent. Nor 
does anyone suppose they were a copy of prehistoric documents. 
If such ancient mythical material were used the writer did his 
best to eliminate all appearance of having used it, and he succeeded 
remarkably. All parties acknowledge this. But this emphasizes 
our second objection. The Hebrew race because of its monotheism 
—which was its life from its earliest historic appearance—was 
dead set against every heathen myth. No one claims that this 
is a myth which the Hebrews originated. If it is here it is bor- 
rowed material. But while heathen nations might borrow some of 
these “struggles of the gods,” the followers of the jealous Jehovah 
would have died rather than do this knowingly. Did the writer 
not know, then, of these similar Babylonian stories? How could 
he have escaped this knowledge? At every date which scholars 
mention as the probable period when these narratives were written 
the Hebrews, as we now know, were in close touch with Babylonian 
literature. Every new discovery in Palestine illustrates this. But 
these myths were the most popular of all cuneiform writings. 
Wherever the Babylonians went they went. There is positive evi- 
dence from Scripture that the serpent dragon of Babylon was 
known to the Hebrews (Job 26. 12; Isa. 51. 9); but surely when 
one considers how sh and constantly these peoples were thrown 
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together during the literary era of Israel the opposite theory 
becomes incredible. | We can be very sure, therefore, that the 
Genesis writer did not invent this myth, if it is here (it was long 
past the myth-making age) ; he did not think he was using heathen 
myth (to do that would be to prove himself a heathen) ; yet in all 
probability he was acquainted with the Babylonian stories, so 
remarkably similar to these, which recent archeology shows were 
current in his locality at all the chief epochs of Israel’s literary 
activity—but evidently he did not consider these similarities to 
be, in any true sense, characteristic marks of the heathen 
mythology. Finally, let it be noted that the internal evidences 
upon which modern scholars—like Driver, Gunkel, and the rest— 
ground their claims that this narrative rests upon a mythical base 
do not substantiate this hypothesis. The style, calm, pure, brief, 
reserved, differs in a marked way from that of all other mythical 
narratives. The central thought is absolutely opposed to the 
universal mythical thought. The general contents are also 
diametrically different. All the evidence of myth in the account 
rests wholly upon a few words which seem to have a philological 
connection with certain characters of the Babylonian mythology 
and upon the appearance here of the serpent, a tree, fruit, cheru- 
bim, ete. But we have explained the presence of these literary 
pictographs. This was a part of the widespread language of 
symbol which was being used by all nations on the same level of 
culture throughout the literary world. It is wholly inconsistent, 
merely because of a verbal terminology which is confessedly late— 
tehom and bohu are used elsewhere even in Scripture with a well- 
defined impersonal meaning—and because of a symbolic termin- 
ology which is found both in the earlier and later periods among 
all Semitic peoples as a common form of rhetorical speech—being 
used not only in mythical but other literature—to jump at the 
conclusion that we have here at least the relic of a myth; although 
it is acknowledged that the most universally characteristic mythi- 
cal feature (the God struggle) is absent from it. These narratives 
are not myths. They are simply written in the same symbolic 
vocabulary in which the myths were also written—a vocabulary 
which for centuries was popular among all branches of the 
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Semitic and other ancient families. The garden, the tree, the 
fruit, these are not deftly-hidden thefts from a Babylonian God 
story. They are found in Phenicia, Persia, India. Did these 
also borrow this particular myth? Is the serpent, as tempter, 
peculiar to this Hebrew story and some Babylonian myth from 
which it was borrowed so stealthily that no Hebrew ever suspected 
it? Not at all. There is no ancient nation in whose literature 
the serpent does not appear—and always as a symbol of evil or 
wisdom. That he appears as a “symbol” and not merely as a 
“personage” is proved from the fact that a number of characters 
in different myths in Babylon, and a number of individuals in 
very different environments and relations in Egypt and Persia, 
and many personages in other lands in widely separated myths 
and legends which have no possible unity of origin, are all repre- 
sented by this same creature, which in each and every story main- 
tains his character of the “evil” and the “wise.” What stronger 
argument could be required to prove the symbolic character of this 
reptile, which can be seen crawling into every ancient religious 
tragedy as the enemy of the gods and of man? In a series of 
articles in the Homitetrc Review we have recently made an 
examination of the early Genesis narratives, and pointed out in 
detail how this method of interpretation relieves those narratives 
from all just criticism maintaining their integrity and the vivid- 
ness of their far-reaching spiritual lessons, while at the same time 
preserving the simple pictorial sense which the first readers found 
us to explain the 
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in them, and enabling us to be true to every discovery of 
modern times.! The terminology, both verbal and symbolic, was 
the same as that used by the nations surrounding the Hebrew peo- 
ple, but the teaching was a worthy opening to the book whose first 
pages picture a paradise lost and whose closing pages picture a 
paradise regained. The pictures are counterparts. Both are 
painted with earthly and local pigments. Neither is literal; 
neither is mythical. Both are true, and both need to be interpreted 
by the language of symbolism current in their day. 

While we have confined the illustration of our symbolic 
principle to the first Genesis narrative it is evident that, if our 
principle be admitted as true, it opens up a new and fruitful field 
of research, and ought to throw fresh and important light on the 
interpretation of several other Old Testament books,* as well as 
upon the New Testament Apocalypse. 
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Arr. II.—ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Amone the most potent and beneficent influences in Eng- 
land during the decade from 1830 to 1840 were the teaching and 
the example of Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby school. 
The distinctively intellectual qualifications of Arnold for his work 
—his scholarship, his executive capacity, his stimulating methods 
of instruction, his vivid historical imagination—all these he him- 
self considered subservient to the highest purpose of education: 
the formation of intelligent, independent moral character. His 
famous statement to his boys became the watchword of Rugby: 
“Tt is not necessary that this should be a school of three hundred, 
or one hundred, or even of fifty boys; but it is necessary that it 
should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” And such he made 
it. It was not so much that he taught religion; rather that all his 
teaching was religious. He was not prone to religious introspec- 
tion. His whole cast of mind was not philosophical or speculative, 
but outward and practical. Impatient of our factitious distinc- 
tions between sacred and secular things, he thought and spoke 
of religion as duty and service rather than as belief, and as bind- 
ing equally upon all the acts of life. It was inevitable that pupils 
who passed years under the training of such a teacher should 
imbibe much of his temper. “What I want to find in a boy,” 
Arnold used to say, “is moral thoughtfulness.” It soon came to 
be noticed that the boys of his sixth form had unusual maturity 
and strength of practical judgment, and an unusual sense of the 
moral quality of action. They had not been encouraged to think 
overmuch on the grounds of religious belief, or to be constantly 
interrogating their own inner experiences; on the contrary, they 
were interested beyond the wont of boys of their years in the 
affairs of the world outside—political, historical—and they had 
become accustomed to measure all these affairs by ethical and 
religious standards. Accepting implicitly the great principles 
of Christian teaching, they applied those principles in healthy, 
outward fashion to conduct. 

In 1837 there were two boys in Rugby who were to become 
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poets, and whose poetry was to have a unique value as the best 
expression of an attitude of religious doubt and question character- 
istic of many thoughtful men about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. One of these boys was Dr. Arnold’s son Matthew, the 
other, three years his senior, was Arthur Hugh Clough. No 
pupil ever felt more deeply the influence of Arnold than did this 
young Arthur Clough. Not that there was anything priggish or 
morbid about him. He was not only the best scholar in his form 
but the best goal keeper in the football field, and the best swimmer 
in the river; a buoyant, ambitious, healthy fellow. But there 
are passages in his early letters that show how thoroughly he had 
accepted Arnold’s ideals, and how entirely he was governed by 
unselfish moral impulse. “I verily believe,” he writes a friend, 
“that my whole being is soaked through with the wishing and 
hoping and striving to do the school good.” He is looking for- 
ward to entering one of the universities next year, and decides 
for Oxford partly because there is, he learns, “a high Arnold 
set just germinating in Balliol College under the auspices of 
Stanley and Lake” (who had gone up the year before), but chiefly 
because he thinks he may do more good there. And the possi- 
bilities of Oxford for good or evil he thinks far greater than those 
of Cambridge. “Suppose,” he exclaims, “suppose Oxford should 
become truly good and truly wise!” With such ingenuous aspira- 
tions, Clough, in 1837, at the age of eighteen, went up to the 
university. But he had not been in Oxford a month before he 
found that the center of influence there was not Balliol College 
but Oriel. The religious tone of the university was decided not 
by the Rugby set but by that young fellow of Oriel who was 
preaching every Sunday afternoon in St. Mary’s church. More 
than forty years after, Clough’s friend Matthew Arnold told us, in 
his own inimitable manner, of the charm that voice had for him: 

Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding in the 
dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, 


and then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking the silence with 
words and thoughts that were a religious music—subtle, sweet, mournful! 


It was clear that the spiritual forces of the place were swayed 
by this man, John Henry Newman, and the group of his immediate 
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friends and disciples. No young man of thoughtful and reverent 
temper could escape their influence. As for Clough, he says that 
for two years he was like a straw drawn up a chimney. But—and 
here was the fatal danger—he could not help seeing that the 
teaching of these men was, in most respects, diametrically opposed 
to what he had learned at Rugby. They counseled obedience, and 
discouraged private opinion. They urged the authority of a 
church, and disparaged the sufficiency of Scripture. The whole 
force of their movement was directed to check those liberal tenden- 
cies in religion and politics of which Arnold was a representative. 
They thoroughly disliked Arnold; and Arnold, though some of 
them were his intimate friends—Keble was godfather of his son 
Matthew—yet felt with pain that it was impossible to maintain 
intimate relations with them. Clough tried for a while to keep 
out of what he calls “this vortex of philosophism and discussion” ; 
but for so eager and inquisitive a mind as his that was impossible. 
Like many young men at that time, he came to question the 
validity of his religious beliefs while yet he could not assent to any 
churchly authority as a substitute for them. He had no sympathy 
with the attitude of confident denial—it is probable that he never 
positively repudiated any article of his early faith—but in the 
strain of conflicting opinions and tendencies he found all ground 
of religious certitude slipping away beneath him. His story there- 
after is the record of a man who retains in a very high degree the 
Christian temper, but can never, in a life-long struggle, quite 
recover the Christian creed. And his poetry, many readers will 
always hold, is the truest and most moving record in our language 
of such a struggle—the struggle of a noble soul who, in spite of all 
his doubts and questions, never lost courage and hope, because 
really sustained by an underlying faith in a divine love and 
purpose at the heart of all this unintelligible world. 

Clough was in Oxford twelve years. His attainments in 
scholarship were not, at first, quite what his remarkable record 
at Rugby had led his friends to expect. The tumult of opinion 
in which he found himself involved withdrew his attention too 
much from his studies and he missed one or two academic distinc- 
tions he had coveted. But in 1842 he was elected Fellow of Oriel 
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College, and next. year tutor. One thing is certain from the 
scanty records of those years—young Clough was one of the most 
lovable of men. He was not likely, indeed, to attract a large 
circle of friends, partly on account of a certain shyness and 
reticence, especially upon all matters affecting his own experience, 
and partly from the utter frankness and honesty of a nature 
impatient of the conventionalities and half meanings of casual 
acquaintance; but those who did know him loved him. As one 
of his Oxford friends said, “He has a gift for making people per- 
sonally fond of him; I can use no other word.” He was a big, 
broad-shouldered, soft-hearted, utterly unselfish fellow. In one 
of his vacation tramps through the Scottish Highlands he chanced 
upon @ heather-thatched hut wherein was a child lying sick of a 
fever, the father away, the mother without medicines or aid for 
her child, and nothing to be had nearer than Fort William, two 
days’ journey away. Clough, without a moment’s hesitation, 
tramped thither, got medicines and supplies, and returned in time 
to save the child—two days’ hard walk over a rough country for 
a child he had never seen, and whose parents did not even learn 
his name. And it was only by accident that anyone ever heard 
of it. That was just like him. Of his religious perplexities during 
his Oxford life Clough would seem to have said but little to his 
friends. They are recorded in the verses written in those years. 
In all his writing of that period there is no love of controversy, not 
a trace of the pride of opinion, or a touch of sarcasm for any 
honest belief which he cannot himself accept. This verse is 
rather a record of a search for truth, eager but reverent; often 
baffled but never impatient or disheartened. He has no liking for 
merely negative and destructive criticism. His attitude toward 
the beliefs he cannot accept is always that of question, not of 
denial; and he was ready to admit that others might have found 
truth where he could not discover it. In a letter written in 1847, 
speaking of some theories of the Atonement which he cannot 
understand, he adds: “I think others are more right who say 
boldly, ‘We don’t understand it, and therefore we won’t fall down 
and worship it.’ Though there is no occasion for adding “There 
is nothing in it.’ I should say, until I know I will wait, and if I 
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am not born with the power to discover I will do what I can with 
what knowledge I have—trust to God’s justice, and neither pre- 
tend to know nor, without knowing, pretend to embrace nor yet 
oppose those who by whatever means are increasing or trying to 
increase knowledge.” In point of fact, his divergence from recog- 
nized standards of orthodoxy might not have given many com- 
punctions to a man of less sensitive conscience in his position; 
but Clough was the soul of honesty, and after 1845 he came to 
feel with increasing uneasiness that only with large latitude of 
interpretation could he make the subscription required of a Fellow 
and Tutor. Accordingly, in 1848, he resigned both positions and, 
with very little notion of what next, threw himself upon the 
world. In the same year he published his first long poem. Those 
people who expected to read in it a record of his spiritual history 
must have been much disappointed, for it contains nothing of the 
sort. The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, as he called it, is well 
described in its secondary title as A Long Vacation Pastoral; it is 
the story of a reading party with their tutor in the Scottish High- 
lands. The “Bothie” seems to lie a little at one side of the main 
current of Clough’s poetry; I do not think it his most characteris- 
tic work. Some critics, however, have called it his best; and it 
very possibly is the one by which he himself would have pre- 
ferred to be judged. It represents that side of his nature in which 
he himself had most confidence. For we are not to think of 
Clough as giving himself up by choice to brooding introspection. 
He was always suspicious of that habit of mind, even when he 
could not escape from it. He coveted action, open and unreflect- 
ing enjoyment. There are people who seem to be born with eyes 
that open inward. They are forever on the watch to see how 
their inner experiences are going on, and live with one finger 
always on their spiritual pulse; and they seem to take a dubious 
kind of pleasure in this personal diagnosis. But Clough was not 
a man of that sort. He was, indeed, always liable to an over- 
questioning and hesitant temper; but he felt there was something 
morbid in such a temper, from which he strove to escape into a 
free outward life. He did not enjoy that kind of poor health. 
He was fearful lest the healthy glow or action should get sicklied 
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o'er with the pale cast of thought. In literature he preferred 
the objective depiction of the outward life—books like Walter 
Scott’s—to the analytical study of character and mood. A great 
admirer of Wordsworth, he yet thought Wordsworth over-reflective 
on trifling occasion. He used to say that such lines as 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears” 
were unhealthy, because they implied a detachment from the 
larger interests of mankind. Accordingly, when he wrote his first 
long poem for publication he turned aside from all the question- 
ings that had beset him, and made his poem a breezy, open-air 
story. There is red blood and bracing weather in it; tramping, 
swimming, Highland piping and dancing, and an uncommonly 
genuine bit of love story to end with. The poem is full of the 
rugged charm of wide, heathery moor, misty mountains, bright, 
cold streams. No poet since Scott has so well caught the atmos- 
phere of the Highlands. And then—what is rather surprising in 
pastoral poetry—there are real people in the book. This group 
of college men, with their robust health and jolly, lazy vigor, 
their confident opinions upon every subject under heaven, their 
merciless good-natured satire, their exuberant sentiment each man 
for himself, and their intolerance of sentiment in everybody else— 
we have most of us known them, and very good fellows they be! 
Of the college men the foremost is one Phillip Henson, “radical, . 
Chartist, eloquent speaker.” Phillip is enthusiastic and senti- 
mental, qualities rather winning in youth when enthusiasm is in 
the blood and the sentiments are not yet soured. He breaks his 
heart one week over a ferryman’s pretty daughter; mends it quite 
naturally the next over an earl’s daughter, whom he vows to be 
noble enough to sacrifice a whole generation of hodmen for; and 
a fortnight later does really find his fate in the Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich. Bothie is Gaelic for a laborer’s hut; and in the Bothie of 
Tober-na-V uolich, 
“On the blank hillside looking down through the loch to the ocean, 
There, with a runnel beside and pine trees twain before it,” 

lived David Mackaye and his daughter Elspie. Elspie is one of 
the living women of modern poetry. She is rustic enough to 
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satisfy Phillip’s democratic views, but she isn’t ignorant, and she 
has a crisp originality really irresistible. Young Alfred Tennyson 
was writing idyls in those years, with some very nice girls in them, 
doubtless ; but after his Gardener’s Daughters and Miller’s Daugh- 
ters, with “dainty, dainty waists,” and “jewels at the ear,” this 
Miss Elspie is most refreshingly real. Her canny prudence and 
deliberation, her Scottish tendency to turn over in her mind the 
proposal of her lover and to have a look at love “in the abstract”— 
it is all quite truthful and quite delightful. The “Bothie” 
throughout is that rare thing, a modern pastoral without a touch 
of pretty unreality. Civilization is likely soon to make such 
poetry impossible. It is the kind one thinks that Clough would 
always have preferred to write, if he could. But, in fact, this 
active, unquestioning life, content with 
“A few strong instincts and a few plain rules,” 

was never possible to him. He might admire it, but he could not 
live it. And thus the larger part of his verse, and the part which 
has the deepest life in it, comes from the sceptical side of his 
nature. 

That term sceptical is in bad odor; yet in strictness it 
implies no moral quality, but only an intellectual one. Minds like 
Clough’s find it hard to believe. They are always asking them- 
selves hard questions, and they are not satisfied with anybody’s 
answers. They cannot put up with merely probable conclusions 
and provisional belief. Most of us, if we find ourselves in doubt 
on any subject, strike a balance of probabilities, as well as we can, 
and act on the conclusion. We learn pretty early in life that we 
are not likely to attain a perfectly consistent body of opinions in 
any field of thought, and become shy of laying down any more 
general propositions than we are obliged to. We know that we 
don’t know much, but we don’t worry about it. It is not hypoc- 
risy, we say, this attitude of ours, nor even moral indifference ; 
but rather a healthy recognition of the limitations of knowledge. 
We must believe something—at all events assent to something— 
or we cannot get on. We must do it; that is the way the world is 
made, 

But Clough could not live so. It seemed to him a kind of 
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dishonesty. He is always protesting against that temper of 
acquiescence which puts by our obstinate questionings with answers 
we know are not quite correct, or gives easy acceptance to half- 
truths as a basis of action. 


“O may we for assurance sake 


Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And willfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that ‘tis we are here? 


“Or is it right, and will it do, 
To pace the sad confusion through, 
And say: It doth not yet appear 
What we shall be, what we are here?” 


No man of his generation, I am persuaded, loved truth more 
intensely than Clough did; but precisely because he loved it so 
much he was always fearful that in his eagerness he might over- 
hastily accept something as truth that was not true. He knew 
that there is rest and a certain stability given to the mind by 
accepting steadily anything; and he was apprehensive of a tempta- 
tion to believe merely from this motive. It seemed to him fatally 
easy to substitute a languid assent for a living faith, and thus 
to slide into a religion which is mere use and wont, and that that 
was the most fatal treachery to the soul. Whenever his verse has 
a satiric edge—as it often has, for he was endowed with a humor 
keen as well as buoyant—the object of his satire is usually that 
easy-going temper which accepts belief, and would accept with 
equal readiness disbelief, at the dictates of prudence or even of 
fashion; the good people, of whom, to say truth, there are too 
many in the world, who do not really fear God but are very much 
afraid of Mrs. Grundy. The great World, in one of his poems, 
says of that story of the Christ whom once they slew: 


“His wife and daughter must have where to pray, 
And whom to pray to, at the least one day 
In seven, and something sensible to say. 


“Whether the fact so many years ago 

Had, or not, happened, how was he to know? 

Yet he had always heard that it was so.” 
Thus to substitute tradition for belief, the voice of form and 
convention for the convincing evidence of truth, this to Clough was 
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the worst dishonesty—dishonesty to one’s own self. Another 
result of Clough’s habit of insistent question was the paralysis it 
laid upon all efficient activity. And this result was most painful 
to one naturally so eager and generous as he. It may be said that 
action must precede faith, and that indeed is true; but such a 
nature as Clough’s finds itself forced to ask whether the belief 
that grows out of action is anything more than convenient assent 
to those conditions found essential to action. Have we a right 
to believe anything simply because we cannot act unless we do? 
As the doubter in one of his poems says, 


“Action will furnish belief—but will that belief be the true one? 
That is the point, you know.” 


It is often said, also, that we must accept with such grace as we 
ean the limitations of our knowledge and the impossibility of 
assured faith, and then, content with our ignorance, go on to do 
our duty. And Clough tried to say that too. That is the thought 
of one of the most beautiful of his shorter poems, The Questioning 
Spirit: 
“The human spirits saw I on a day 
Sitting and looking each a different way; 
And hardly tasking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went around the ring 
To each and each: and as he ceased his say, 
Each after each, I heard them singly sing, 
Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 
‘We know not—what avails to know? 
We know not, wherefore need we know?’ 
This answer still they gave unto his suing, 
“We know not, let us do as we are doing.’ 
‘Dost thou not know that these things only seem? 
‘I know not, let me dream my dream.’ 
‘Are dust and ashes fit to make a treasure?’ 
‘I know not, let me take my pleasure.’ 
‘What shall avail the knowledge thou hast sought?’ 
‘I know not, let me think my thought.’ 


“And, when the rest were over past, 

‘I know not. I will do my duty,’ said the last. 
‘Thy duty do?’ rejoined the voice, 

‘Ah, do it, do it, and rejoice; 

But shalt thou then, when all fs done, 

Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty, 
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Like these that may be sought and won 
In life, whose course will then be run; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none?’ 

‘I know not, I will do my duty.’” 


Beautiful, indeed, with a sad nobility of resolve, but quite hope- 
less. It is the agnostic theory of life; and it cannot give a satis- 
factory motive for action. For if we cannot tell why we should 
do our duty, if we do not know to whom it is due, we may soon 
find that duty itself comes to be nothing more than convention, 
and the spring of resolve breaks. So Clough felt. In a sequel 
to the poem just quoted he sees the human spirits once again, this 
time on the earth in woful case, waiting by some Bethesda for 
healing from the smitings of life. And with them now that one 
who spoke of duty once before, 

“Foredone and sick and sadly muttering lay. 

‘I know not, I will do—what is it I would say? 

What was that word which once sufficed alone for all, 

Which now I seek in vain and never can recall?’ 

And then, as weary of in vain renewing 


His question, thus his mournful thought pursuing, 
‘I know not, I must do as other men are doing.’ ” 


But when the human spirit can say only this it is surely worsted 
in the struggle of life. Clough, as I have said, felt it a fatal 
dishonesty to accept tradition or half belief for belief; here, on the 
practical side, he felt it equally dishonest to accept mere conven- 
tion for duty. This is the sceptic’s dilemma. He must act with- 
out belief, or on belief only half supported by evidence; yet, if 
he does so act, his action soon degenerates into routine; while if 
he declines to act he lets occasion go by and wastes his days in 
querulous inefficiency. All Clough’s minor poems are the record 
of his struggle with this problem. In them all there is the same 
candor, the same generosity, the same buoyant and active spirit 
checked by a mournful hesitation. They have the charm of entire 
sincerity and a certain appealing earnestness, and they have high 
poetic qualities as well. For Clough had the native sensibility and 
the trained judgment of the artist. It is true that, in general, he 
seems too intent upon his meaning to delay long over his form; 
he likes the plain truth best. Yet in these lyrics of the inner life 
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there is a melody and movement all the more effective because so 
unstudied, and an imagination that often sends a sudden ray into 
the subtlest recesses of feeling. And now and then we come upon 
one of them which shows that union of perfect grace with utter 
simplicity which is the last charm of lyric verse. The plaintive 
music of such a poem as “The Stream of Life” sings itself into 
the heart at once and forever. Two longer poems, the Dipsychus 
and the Amours de Voyage, illustrate the same struggle to escape 
from the alternatives of convention on the one hand and inefficiency 
on the other. Dipsychus is a kind of everyday Faust. The hero 
(whose name means, I suppose, the man with two souls) is con- 
stantly haunted by a mocking spirit who tempts to submit to the 
inevitable, accept the half belief and the conventional action, and 
do as other men are doing. This is Clough’s devil. No grimy 
and vulgar specter, nor yet a handsome pander to the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life, but only an elusive spiritual presence 
that steals behind our most earnest purpose with the well-bred 
persuasive whisper that we might as well adapt ourselves and 
make the best of life: 


“The world is very odd, we see, 
We do not comprehend it; 

But in one point we all agree, 
God won’t, and we can’t, mend it. 


“Being common-sense, it can’t be sin 
To take it as I find it; 

The pleasure, to take pleasure in, 
The pain, try not to mind it.” 


Nowhere in modern poetry, so far as I can recall, is there a more 
true and subtle depiction of that temper of worldliness which 
claims a monopoly of good sense, meets all deep questioning with 
patronizing dissuasives, and confronts all ideals with an inered- 
ulous lift of the eyebrow. He seems not altogether evil, this Spirit 
of worldliness; he would only take things as they are and, as the 
eighteenth century preachers used to say, make the best of both 
worlds—if there should chance to be a second. Nor is he without 
his own views on religious matters, though he keeps them mostly 
to himself. Lord Bolingbroke, when asked “What is your reli- 
gion ?” is said to have replied, “The religion of all gentlemen.” 
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“But what is that?” “That, sir, is what no gentleman ever tells.” 
This Spirit is in like case. A decent conformity he is ready to 
approve. 
“Of course you'll go to church, you know. 
Trust me, I make a point of that. 
No infidelity, that’s flat!” 
But to moon about religion, to stand agape over some deep truth 
only half apprehended until you lose your grip upon fact, and lose 
the taste of life, this to the Spirit of the World is the crowning 
folly. Dipsychus longs for some clear knowledge by which one 
might, as in the olden days, walk with God; he longs for some 
clear end of action that may draw him beyond the fringes of the 
fight into the pellmell of men, and give full course to all his 
powers. In some happier moments he does have transient glimpses 
of help that cometh from above; but with every better impulse 
slides in the fatal whisper of the Spirit to remind him of the 
limitations of life and counsel submission to the present and the 
positive: 
“Submit, submit! 
"Tis common sense, and human wit 
Can claim no higher name than it.” 


And thus Dipsychus oscillates between honest revolt and tame 
conformity, until, at last, the poem does not end, but merely stops ; 
as if the poet felt that to such doubts there could be no final 
answer, from such solicitations no lasting relief. 

The other of these two longer poems, the Amours de Voyage, 
is a study of sceptic inefficiency. The character of the hero is 
indicated in the motto Clough prefixed to the poem, “Il doutait de 
tout, méme de l’amour.” He is a young Englishman who, for no 
reason in particular, finds himself in Rome, for the first time, 
during the year of its siege by the French. 

“Rome disappoints me much; I hardly as yet understand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit it.” 
He is not quite certain whether he is interested or bored; but the 
place, at all events, holds him by a kind of indolent fascination. 
In a few weeks comes the siege, and he is tempted to join the 
patriotic defenders against the French invaders, 
“Offer one’s blood an oblation to Freedom, and die for the Cause.” 
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But he cannot trust the impulse far enough to obey it. He is not 
sure that he is called on, 


“Or would be justified even in taking away from the world that 
Precious creature himself. Nature sent him here to abide here; 
Nature wants him still, it is likely.” 


Meantime he meets an English girl, who is in Rome with friends 
during the siege, and falls into what would seem very much like 
love. For himself, however, he cannot quite be sure about that, 
either, or decide whether it is a case of love or only a case of 
juxtaposition : 

“I am in love, meantime you think; no doubt you would think so. 

I am in love, you say; with those letters, of course, you would say so. 
I am in love, you declare. I think not so; yet I grant you 

It is a pleasure indeed to converse with this girl. Oh, rare gift, 

Rare felicity, this! She can talk in a rational way, can 

Speak upon subjects that really are matters of mind and of thinking. 
No, though she talk, it is music; her fingers desert not the keys; ‘tis 
Song, though you hear in the song the articulate vocables sounded. 
Syllabled singly and sweetly the words of melodious meaning. 

I am in love, you say. I do not think so, exactly.” 


He dallies and hesitates, fearing to take an irretraceable step 
merely at the dictates of accident or convention ; and he vexes him- 
self endlessly by reflection : 


“Hang this thinking at last! what good is it? O, and what evil! 
O what mischief and pain, like a clock in a sick man’s chamber, 
Ticking, and ticking, and still through each covert of slumber pursuing.” 


If he had been left to himself long enough, however, he would 
probably have drifted into a proposal at last. It is the natural 
result of inertia in such cases. But a meddling relative of the 
lady ventures a word with him about his intentions and his duty, 
and that determines him—in the wrong way. It would surely be 
intolerable to be pushed reluctantly to the altar by a man who 
wants to be your brother-in-law. He flings out of Rome in a huff, 
and Miss Trevellyn goes to Florence. On reflection, however, it 
occurs to him that the lady may have known nothing of the ill- 
advised intervention of her friend; and as, moreover, he finds his 
interest persist strangely after the lady has gone he conjectures 
that there may have been something more than juxtaposition in it 
after all, and decides to follow her and find out. But a series 
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of perverse accidents sets him off the track; he arrives in every 
place just a little after she has left it; and, at last, losing all 
clue to her whereabouts, he gives up the search with a kind of 
fatigue of will, and drops back to accept the inevitable. 
“The fates, it is clear, are against us. 
Indeed, should we meet I could not be certain. All might be changed, 
you know. 
Great is Fate, and is best. I believe in Providence, partly. 


What is ordained is right, and all that happens is ordere‘4. 
Ah, no, that isn’t it. But yet I retain my conclusion.” 


It might be naturally supposed that there could be but little 
interest in a poem concerned with the hesitancies of such a shilly- 
shallying young person as this. But there is a great deal of inter- 
est. For the persons in it, Mr. Claude, Miss Mary, and the sister 
Georgina, are very real people. Clough had the art to make you 
acquainted with ordinary folk; and it is never seen to better 
advantage than in the really vivid -way he puts before us this lover 
who cannot pronounce on his own symptoms. Nor must it be 
thought that Mr. Claude is merely a pretty sentimentalist, trying 
to make up what he calls his mind. On the contrary, he has 
Clough’s own keen penetration, ripe culture, large and observant 
sympathies. His talk abounds in most incisive comment upon 
men and things—art, politics, history, religion. Indeed, his inde- 
cision is due in part to this very breadth of view. There is some 
truth in the remark of the humorist, that one must have a great 
deal of mind when it takes so long to make it up. The poem is 
saturated, also, with Clough’s peculiar humor. Clough was one 
of the men of whom you say that he might have done almost 
anything; I have often thought that there were the possibilities 
of an excellent satirist in him. Satire has made but a rather 
poor showing in English verse since the eighteenth century men 
so overdid it; but such a poem as the Amours de Voyage gives us 
a hint of what place there might be for it today. But, of course, 
the first charm of the poem, and its real purpose, is the remarkable 
depiction of the hesitancy and ineptitude born of doubt. I have 
said that the Dipsychus might be called an everyday Faust; with 
even greater fitness might the Amours de Voyage be called an 
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everyday Hamlet. Take out of Hamlet’s story its large circum- 
stance and its sanguinary catastrophe, and you change it from 
tragedy to satire; but you leave Hamlet unchanged. His fatal 
weakness may be shown as well in the drawing room as on the 
buskined stage. As Mr. Claude says, 


“Ah, the key of our life that pierces all wards, opens all locks, 
Is not, I will, but I must; I must, I must—and I do it!” 


The career of Clough was uneventful. After leaving Oxford 
he held, for a time, a position in the London University, where 
no religious tests were required, and then, in 1852, on the urgent 
invitation of Emerson, came over to America. He liked the atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom he found in Cambridge and he won 
the intimate friendship of the group of scholars and poets there— 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Norton, 
Sumner, Agassiz. Lowell in his memorial poem, “Agassiz,” has 
left a loving portrait of the 


“Boy face, but grave with answerless desires, 
Poet, in all that poets have of best, 
But foiled with riddles dark, and cloudy aims.” 


But he evidently missed somewhat the riper culture of the old 
world, and when, after a year and a half, in Cambridge, he received 
the offer of a place in the Education Office he accepted it, and 
returned to England. This position he held till the close of his 
life. But his career was cut short by disease; he died, at the age 
of forty-two, in Florence, and his grave is in the little Protestant 
cemetery there, not far from that of Mrs. Browning. His life, 
one thinks, did not allow him space to show all the possibilities 
of his genius; and to the end he never gained that steadiness and 
certainty he craved. All his most characteristic poetry, as we have 
seen, either expresses directly his own personal struggle with 
doubt or depicts the benumbing effect of such doubt upon practical 
activity. But it is not a paradox to say that this poetry is health- 
ful, often inspiring. For the motive underlying it all is Clough’s 
unconquerable love and unwearied search for truth. In this 
respect his work is in striking contrast with that of his friend, 
Matthew Arnold. The two men were, indeed, in some essential 
characteristics each the complement of the other. Clough had a 
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hesitating, deliberate intellect, underlaid by a volume of buoyant 
feeling; Arnold had a clear, decisive intellect on a basis of rather 
languid feeling. Arnold never shared Clough’s irrepressible force 
of spirit, Clough’s incessant thirst for action, Clough’s genial 
interest in men and women. Arnold had passed through much 
the same period of doubt and question as Clough, and his poetry 
is the record of it; but he had reached a very different outcome. 
To Arnold the temper of question and struggle, even after the 
truth, was intolerable. He craved calm and lucidity of mind. 
His typical poetic mood is always one of serenity; mournful it 
may be, but unperturbed and self-contained. He cannot endure 
the doubts that harass and corrode; he faces his questions; he 
states them with poignant sincerity; he admits that he has no 
answer for them; but he will not abandon himself to them. 
Rather, with a sad Olympian serenity, he turns away from them 
all to the tranquil certainties of beauty and culture. He 
stilled his own questioning by turning all the supernatural 
elements of religion into metaphor, and made for himself 
what he thought was a kind of defecated Christianity; but 
a kind which could hardly have satisfied or convinced any 
rational human being. But Clough would never thus put aside 
his questions, nor sink back into the temper of acquiescence. He 
was loya! to the demands of his own better nature; obedient to his 
own deepest sense of spiritual need. Though the truth seemed 
beyond his ken he would never abandon the quest; least of all 
would he refuse to believe there is truth. Few nobler lines were 
ever written than the couplet from one of his lyrics, 


“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so!” 


It is this undaunted belief in high things yet unproved that 
makes his verse, in spite of its doubt, healthy and inspiring. 
Surely it is nobler thus to wrestle till the morning, though folded 
in mystery and goaded by pain, than to give up the struggle in 
placid indifference. Such a striving soul can never really know 
defeat, but finds still in its darkest midnight some assurance of 
victory and light. Clough’s last poem, written on his deathbed, 
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breathes the spirit of his whole life, and has ponred new courage 
into thousands of fainting hearts: 
“Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow—how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 








Art. IV.—INSPIRATION 


Some forty years ago a young missionary was making a long 
journey among the Himalayan mountains when he became rain 
bound in a little wayside house provided for travelers who some- 
times passed that way. Having no company, and only one or two 
books with him, he was very glad to find some portions of an 
English magazine which had been left by some passing tourist, 
and of course he read the several remaining articles with leisurely 
care. Among other articles which possessed a double interest in 
that remote corner of the world was one, by an unknown writer, 
on the subject of biblical inspiration. The missionary had pro- 
nounced views on this subject. He had no doubts to be dispelled, 
but strange views were circulating, and not a few feared that the 
ark of God was in danger, and for this reason anything on that 
subject was eagerly sought and read. 

The writer of the article in question seemed to be a believer 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures and in the divine origin of 
Christianity, but at the same time seemed inclined to believe in a 
larger measure of inspiration than is generally conceded rather 
than a smaller. His idea seemed to be that inasmuch as the Holy 
Spirit is in the world to remain forever, and inasmuch as his 
gifts are free to all, we should resolutely maintain the vantage 
ground which the New Testament concedes to us and expect the 
“fruit of the Spirit” to appear in our day as certainly, and as 
distinctively, as in the New Testament era. In saying this he did 
not include the old-time miracles, but confined his remarks to the 
subject of inspiration alone. Discussing this phase of the ques- 
tion the unknown writer said in substance, “Why may we not 
believe that Charles Wesley was inspired to write his well-known 
hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of my soul,’ or Toplady to write ‘Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me’? What is improbable about it? Why should 
anyone who believes in inspiration at all object to such a supposi- 
tion?” For some reason which he did not understand the mis- 
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sionary not only dissented from this doctrine, but felt something 
like irritation as he read it. In some strange way it seemed to him 
as if the unknown writer was cheapening the precious gift of 
inspiration by making it the common privilege of every Christian, 
no matter whether educated or ignorant, gifted or feeble-minded. 
Inspiration, in the sense in which that term had always been popu- 
larly used, had seemed to him as a transcendent endowment which 
lifted the writer above the infirmities of the ordinary scribe and 
made him a direct messenger from God to men. To speak of 
Charles Wesley and Toplady as inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
write hymns for Christian worship seemed not only to encroach 
upon the prerogatives of holy men of old, but to cast doubt upon the 
doctrine of inspiration itself. In any case the inspiration of mod- 
ern hymn books was a thing not to be thought of, much less men- 
tioned. And yet the thought was not to be summarily thrust aside. 
From time to time it was brought to mind, usually in connection 
with the general subject of inspiration, and the prominence of the 
human element in the modern hymn book could not fail at times 
to recall to mind the still more human element in the hymn book 
of the ancient Hebrews.. The vindictive spirit manifested in 
some of these productions, if not the most prominent, was by no 
means their only defect. On the other hand, the modern hymn 
book possessed many merits, not the least of which was its value 
as a manual of devotion. This missionary, who could not sing, 
had at one period used both Bible and hymn book in his private 
devotions, and at times had found the modern hymns as helpful 
as the ancient psalms, but this fact had never even for a moment 
suggested the thought that both were inspired by the same Spirit. 
But, as time passed, the question which had been raised in the 
mountain rest house recurred to his mind again and again, and led 
to a comparison of the ancient and modern hymns. Among the 
Hebrew hymns the twenty-seventh probably comes nearest in 
spirit and expression to the two hymns quoted by the reviewer. 
The ancient poet wrote: 


“For in the time of trouble He shall hide me in his pavilion; 
In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me. 
He shall set me up upon a rock.” 
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Charles Wesley wrote: 


“Hide me, O my Saviour, hide 
Till the storm of life be past.” 


And Toplady : 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


Whatever else may be said about these three hymns it must occur 
to the mind of any reader who is at all acquainted with the term 
“spiritually minded” that an unmistakable kinship unites them 
together. Wesley and Toplady were not model saints, it is true, 
but who can assure us that the ancient Hebrew writer was blame- 
less according to the standard of his day? Of the gift of inspira- 
tion, in all ages and in all its phases, it may be said that it ever 
has been—and still is—a treasure held in earthen vessels. It is 
perhaps natural to assume the contrary, and hence the necessity 
for reminding the early Christians that “Elijah was a man of 
like passions with us,” and of the Bible it might be said that 
it is perhaps the most human production—the most true to human 
nature—of any collection of writings to be found in the world’s 
literature. It was given for men, and not for angels, and had 
the human element been less prominent in its pages it would 
have been poorly adapted to the wants of mankind. 

As time passed the subject thus thrust upon the attention of 
the missionary in his remote station continued to challenge his 
thought, and of course did not long confine itself to sacred hymns 
alone. The inspiration of the Bible was not in question, but what 
of inspiration outside of the Bible? Much had been heard on that 
subject in India, and men claiming some measure of inspiration 
were beginning to appear among the Hindus, but the orthodox 
Ohristian ideal of the Bible as an inspired book was not challenged 
in Christian circles. The Mohammedans, on the other hand, 
insisted that the Old and New Testaments, though once inspired, 
had been more or less corrupted by the Christians, while the 
Koran had been carefully guarded and still remained directly as 
it had come from heaven into the hands of the Arabian prophet. 
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In their view the Koran was not only inspired but eternal, and 
had been lying in God’s presence in heaven through all the ages 
until Mohammed began his work, when it was given to him in 
successive instalments as necessity called for it. Not God himself 
was more sacred, in the eyes of the Mohammedan champions of 
that day, than the book which professed to contain the word of God. 
In their view inspiration was mechanical, and unchanging as a 
piece of iron mechanism. The Brahmo idea, though more intelli- 
gent and reasonable, inclined to the other extreme. Their tradi- 
tions and ideals prepared them to accept a broad and liberal view 
of inspiration, but they had no fixed standard of revealed truth 
and, as might have been expected, soon began to become entangled 
in contradictions and extravagances. The absolute need of a 
standard of some kind soon became apparent, but the earnest 
leaders of the Brahmo movement, while accepting parts of the 
teachings of Jesus, carefully avoided anything which would com- 
mit them to an acceptance of the New Testament, or even the 
Gospels, as an authoritative standard of revealed truth. The 
Mohammedans believed in the inspiration of an ancient but petri- 
fied book; the Brahmos in the inspiration of living men, but 
men adrift without a compass or a North Star. In the meantime 
certain imperative personal obligations began to constrain the 
missionary to study the subject of inspiration from a personal 
and extremely practical point of view. His work was among 
a people who were less intelligent than those to whom Barnabas 
and Paul preached, and very often he felt the need of instructions 
directly from his divine Master. He did not crave the power to 
work miracles, but he did wish to be sure that God was with him 
and was directing his footsteps. This assurance was given to 
him in a general way, as it is given to all spiritually-minded per- 
sons, but at times it became very definite and clear. He had gone 
to India in response to an extraordinary call, which admitted of 
no doubt, and at intervals God had directed his steps, partially 
by providential tokens but sometimes by extraordinary impres- 
sions made directly upon his inner consciousness. Did these 
impressions belong to the common gift of inspiration, or were they 
exceptional in character and purpose? In the next place, the 
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missionary was led to consider the question of divine help afforded 
to modern preachers when proclaiming God’s word. During the 
second year on his country circuit in Ohio he had prepared a ser- 
mon with unusual care, and was preaching with unusual “liberty,” 
when suddenly the thread of his thought was broken, but he went 
on without a second’s pause with a new line of thought and an 
increased feeling of mental and spiritual liberty. On inquiry 
he learned that his hearers had noticed no slip or change in his 
discourse, and very vaturally he made a mental note of the 
incident and wondered what its meaning could be. Other tokens 
followed, but for the most part these only became known to the 
preacher by reports from hearers. For instance, persons in a 
state of irritation would complain that their personal affairs were 
discussed in the pulpit and refuse to accept the most explicit 
assurance of the preacher that he had never heard of them before. 
The discovering power of the living gospel was at times extraor- 
dinary, and certainly belonged to the primitive kind of preaching 
by which the “secrets of the heart were made known.” In plainer 
words, there seemed to be something preached in the gospel of our 
belated day which was identically the same as that which attended 
gospel preaching in the golden days of the apostolic church. And 
why not? It is easy to believe that certain phases of miraculous 
power have been withdrawn from the church, but the real gifts, 
those which are inseparable from the gospel itself and in fact 
form a part of it, are to abide to the end. When a man is anointed 
to preach he is made, in a measure, to share the gifts which 
belonged to his Master when he came in the power of the Spirit 
from his desert retreat in Galilee. If anointed by the same Spirit, 
he will like his Lord heal the broken hearted and bind up the 
bruised. 

“But what,” someone may ask, “has all this to do with the 
subject of inspiration as it is presented to the Christian public 
at the present day?” It has much in every way to do with it. 
In spiritual as well as material investigations it is well to bring 
every doubtful question as far as possible to the test of facts. The 
whole sphere of theology is a dreary reaim when considered apart 
from the personal experiences of living men and women, and the 
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missionary in India was led from above when he began to study 
the subject in the light of his own inner life. First he noted the 
fact that the evidence of his own adoption into God’s family was 
based upon a direct witness from the Holy Spirit. Next came the 
Spirit’s help in prayer. Like other mortals, his infirmity of 
knowledge was such that he often stood in absolute need of such 
help, and very often such help was given. “Praying in the Spirit” 
is a phrase which has a deep meaning, but it is also simple and 
practical and is the common gift of all anointed believers. The 
New Testament gift of exhortation is still one of God’s gifts to 
his people, as is also the abiding gift of Christian prophecy—not 
in its narrow meaning of foretelling events, but in its broader 
sense of forth-telling the mind of God. All gifts are not given at 
all times, but the bestowment of spiritual gifts and direct help to 
the disciples of Christ belongs to all Christian ages in equal 
measure. But this is only another way of saying that inspiration 
still abides in the Church of Christ, and ever will abide in exact 
proportion to the fidelity and expectancy of Christ’s disciples. 
We may not all become Isaiahs or Elijahs, but we may be—we ake 
—anointed by the same Spirit, commissioned by the same Jehovah, 
and sent out into the same world laden with rich gifts which we 
are to scatter freely among our fellow men. The missionary in 
his distant field was a slow learner, but when the thought came 
to him that the method of inspiration was probably the same in 
ancient days as in our time a new light flashed upon his mind. 
How does it come in our day? Never in detailed statements ; 
never with a waste of words; rarely, if ever, in a way which 
mortals would have expected ; always in a way to challenge faith 
rather than to make faith unnecessary; often by illuminating 
events so as to make them teach lessons or indicate paths of duty. 
In every case the message, the lesson, or perhaps the command, is 
everything, and all else is incidental. In later years, when this 
missionary reviewed the leading events of his life, he was often 
impressed with the fact that in trying to follow God’s calls he had 
been left to depend upon his own intelligence and judgment in 
everything which concerned his special duty except that indicated 
in the summons. His call to India added nothing to his know]- 
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edge, or mental ability, or personal character. He maae many 
mistakes and in later years when reading his own account of his 
call he noticed inaccuracies in the story which surprised him. But 
these did not in the faintest degree affect the reality of the supreme 
fact that God had met him, had bathed his soul anew in love and 
light, and had put a seal upon him as a special messenger to the 
great Eastern world for all his remaining years. Is it not possi- 
ble, is it not probable, nay, more; is it not certain, that discrepan- 
cies in the gospel records were inevitable because recorded by 
human agents? It is impossible for two or more witnesses to see 
an event, or a series of events, and write separate records of what 
they have witnessed without introducing contradictions. A strik- 
ing illustration of this once came under the observation of the 
writer when the guest of the late Sir Henry Ramsay, at that time 
occupying a judicial position of great responsibility in India. A 
man had been convicted of murder and the case had come before 
Sir Henry for confirmation of the sentence. The magistrate who 
had forwarded the case said in his decision: “In all my official 
life I have never heard testimony which was so clear. There was 
not the slightest discrepancy in the evidence of the two witnesses.” 
When Sir Henry read this remark he said to himself, “This is a 
made-up case ; no two persons living can give truthful evidence in 
such a case without contradicting each other in some point or 
points.” He applied himself to a close study of the case and in a 
few weeks produced the murdered man alive in court, and thus 
thwarted a wicked plot to get rid of a man by having him executed. 

The attempts which have been made to harmonize the several 
accounts of the resurrection of our Saviour have been as unsuc- 
cessful as they were unnecessary. The discrepancies prove that 
the stories are genuine, and establish the fact that no shadow of an 
attempt was made by the early Christians to fabricate a resurrec- 
tion story. Many striking instances might be cited from both the 
Old and New Testaments to illustrate the rule that a central fact 
is not affected by incidental contradictions. Take, for example, 
the so-called destruction of Sennacherib’s host. In the popular 
mind Lord -Byron’s poem is better known than the Bible record 
of that event, but the original story is substantially true, and 
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that the prediction of the prophet was verified in a remarkable 
manner is no longer a matter of doubt. Three records of the 
event have survived—one Hebrew, one Egyptian, and one 
Ethiopian. Two armies, one Egyptian and one Ethiopian, were 
on the march to help Hezekiah. The Egyptians preserved an 
account of the event which at first reading seems ludicrous, but 
which in reality is very striking. They told in former days how 
an army of mice had invaded the Assyrian camp, attacked the 
army, and eaten up the swords, spears, arrows, and shields; and a 
statue of the Egyptian king holding a mouse in his hand was 
erected in commemoration of the event. The Ethiopians also 
placed an image of a mouse in a temple in connection with the 
same extraordinary occurrence. What did all this mean? To 
many missionaries in India the story is very intelligible. In 
times of famine sometimes whole provinces are invaded by count- 
less millions of large field mice, commonly called rats by the 
- people. They sometimes advance in line like an army, but usually 
they appear suddenly, no one knowing whence or how, but in every 
case they fill the land and lay waste the fields. They invaded 
Western India in myriad numbers only two or three years ago. 
In some places a thousand or more burrowed in a single acre. The 
writer once traveled by train for more than a hundred miles 
through a country in which rats were never out of sight. They 
were present by millions—millions upon millions. Now the rat, 
beyond all creatures, is the chief agent in spreading bubonic 
plague through a densely-peopled country like India and for this 
reason is almost as much feared as the plague itself. An invasion 
of rats infected with the plague met the Assyrian army in camp 
at Libnah and in an hour the whole camp was overrun by them. 
The plague in its worst form, and favored by the filthy conditions 
which flourish in an oriental camp, spread with frightful rapidity. 
Heart failure—a common symptom—would cause many sudden 
deaths. The camp was broken up in a panic, and when gathered 
together again it was found that one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand men were dead or missing. All this is perfectly credible, 
and it is equally credible that the story of the devouring army of 
rats should have been accepted as true by the Egyptians. A 
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similar illustration occurs in the case of the plague among the 
Philistines after the capture of the sacred ark of the Israelites. 
The golden “mice” and “emerods” indicate the presence of the 
infecting rats, and also a prominent symptom of the bubonic 
plague. The history is accurate, but the popular inferences of the 
people were mistaken and some of the incidents incorrectly 
reported. As a fact the plague broke out at the time that the 
Hebrew shrine was taken into the country, and the people natu- 
rally assumed that the presence of the shrine caused the plague. 

The inspiration of the Bible as a whole cannot be made to 
depend upon the verbal or incidental accuracy of each and every 
event which finds mention in its pages any more than a modern 
preacher’s call can be made to depend upon his knowledge of 
grammar or history. A thousand times it has happened that 
present-day preachers whose lips have been touched with living 
coals from the altar in the skies have made blunders in historical, 
scientific, or literary references; but these blunders do not even 
touch the question of the Spirit’s call to them, or of their fidelity 
as messengers of the living God. The temper and tone of present- 
day controversy are not such as to insure the best. results. Not 
since the days of Luther has there been more need of forbearance, 
toleration, and absolutely free inquiry than at the present hour. 
Never since the time of Moses has the ark of God been in less 
actual danger, and never has the Leader of Israel been more 
manifestly present in the van of his militant host than in this year 
of our Lord 1906. This is no time for raising cries of alarm, for 
predicting disaster, or for putting marks on men to indicate that 
they are unsound in the faith. The man is most orthodox who has 
most of the Christ-life in his heart, and best illustrates it in his 
daily walk. O, that a breath from the upper skies might come 
upon the Church and fill one and all who bear the Christian name 
with the mind and spirit which dwelt in the Master! 


JM Lede 
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Art. V. CHRIST’S PARDONING PREROGATIVE 


Ir was the claim and exercise of the pardoning prerogative 
that brought Jesus Christ to the cross. So long as he simply healed 
the body of its diseases and infirmities, multiplying its food supply 
as a great breadwinner, he was a public benefactor and a philan- 
thropist. What he did up to that point as the good physician was 
in the line of sanitation and the public weal. It was in the interest 
of civilization that the land be cleared of lepers and demoniacs, 
that withered hands be healed, and palsied limbs made strong, 
and blind eyes opened, and deaf ears unstopped. All this re 
duced the great army of alms-seekers and dependents that 
thronged the highways. Travel was so much more pleasant with 
no lepers showing their sores and crying, “Unclean, unclean”! 
If all the physical sufferings of the people could thus be removed 
how much more self-respecting the nation, and no longer would 
there be the reminder of moral evil by the oft-repeated question, 
“Which did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind ?” 
What a benefactor, too, was a breadwinner for the nation! 
Famine had no terrors when there was among them one who could 
multiply a few loaves and fishes to feed a multitude, and that 
so lavishly that the fragments remaining exceeded so greatly the 
original food supply. No wonder the people would come by force 
to make him king—the most available man in the nation, one who 
could provision an army by multiplying the contents of a dinner 
basket! Then, too, what enemy could conquer them when their 
king was one whom even the winds and the sea obey? Famine, 
pestilence, war, none of these scourges of the race had any terrors 
for a nation whose king had such control of the forces of nature. 
Now was at hand the era of peace and plenty throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Verily a greater than Solomon 
is here and the best days of the chosen people are to be eclipsed in 
the glory of David’s greater son. Hail, King of the Jews! But 
all that was simply the achievement of civilization, the better- 
ment of man’s physical and temporal condition. That was not the 
end of Christ’s mission—a mere humanitarian end. All that would 
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come to pass when the followers of Christ should hold the balance 
of power among the nations, and the oppressed of every nation 
should seek an abode in Christian lands, where life was safe and 
where property rights would be protected and religious freedom 
would be secured. But these were to be incidental results ; Christ’s 
real mission was not to civilize the world but to Christianize it, not 
to heal and feed the body but to pardon and redeem the soul, not 
to save from suffering but to save from sin. When, therefore, 
in healing a hopeless invalid, one who, utterly helpless, needed to 
be borne of four into the presence of Christ, as our Lord “saw 
their faith,” doubtless the faith of the five—the faith of the sick 
man being kindled by the faith of the four who believed that 
Christ would heal him, a faith all the stronger no doubt because 
of the hearty sorrow for the sins which had affected both body and 
soul—he said unto the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given.” Possibly these were more grateful words than had Christ 
first bidden the palsied limbs to become strong; for it was his 
sins more than his disease that now troubled the palsied man, and 
godly sorrow had worked repentance unto life. This claim to exer- 
cise the pardoning prerogative, which was to be repeated after- 
wards in the case of the woman who was a sinner and of the dying 
malefactor by his side to whom was given a passport into Para- 
dise, awoke the bitterest opposition, and justly, if he were not 
divine. This was Christ’s first contested miracle. He had ceased 
to be a mere philanthropist, healing the diseases of the body. 
He claimed to exercise the divine prerogative of pardon. 
No wonder the scribes reasoned in their hearts (amazed beyond 
power of speech at such audacity), “Why doth this man thus 
speak? He blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but one, even 
God?” Christ, perceiving in his spirit that they so reasoned within 
themselves, saith unto them, “Which is easier, to say to the sick of 
the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk?’ They had known how absolutely helpless the 
palsied man was as four men bore him on his bed into the presence 
of Christ. Is pronouncing absolution a mere thing of words whose 
efficacy there is no means of testing, therefore easy to anyone who 
dared the role of a blasphemer /—in which he could escape detec- 
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tion unless God should smite him dead. Is it an “easier” thing to 
do than to heal so hopeless a case of palsy? “But that ye may 
know that the Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins 
(he saith to the sick of the palsy), I say unto thee, Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go thy way into thine house.” It was the command 
Christ gave to the impotent man with a chronic infirmity of thirty- 
eight years who lay at the pool of Bethesda with no man to help 
him. Neither could have moved a step unaided But recovered 
by a divine power they were both able to obey: the one pardoned 
of his sins, and the other, who had been helpless years before the 
birth of Jesus, now went forth bearing his bed, even though it were 
on the Sabbath day. The Lord of the Sabbath no less than the 
Son of man, with authority to execute judgment, with power on 
earth to forgive sins, had spoken the absolving word which healed 
as well as pardoned. Well also might the guests in Simon’s house 
be amazed when Jesus said of the nameless woman (possibly the 
sweet name of innocent childhood substituted, as usual, by some 
assumed name without such sacred associations), “Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven.” Most grateful to her penitent 
spirit, with her tears washing the Saviour’s feet, were the added 
words, “Thy sins are forgiven.” Again the astounding exercise 
of the pardoning prerogative amazed, not to say shocked, the lis- 
teners beyond the power of speech; so that they said within them- 
selves, “Who is this that even forgiveth sins?’ In each of these 
instances as well as in the case of the dying malefactor our Lord 
forgave sins, not arbitrarily, but because of the greatness of faith 
and the genuineness and depth of repentance. In no case was there 
so complete an abandonment of false views as in that of the peni- 
tent malefactor, who recognized that Christ had a kingdom when 
even his chosen apostles disbelieved it and forsook him, and prayed 
for humble admission into it when no other prayer reached the ear 
of the dying Christ. Our Lord dared exercise the right to pardon 
even on the cross. Never was there greater blasphemy if he were 
not indeed the Son of God and our Judge. “Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and remission of sins.” Jesus is Saviour 


or blasphemer; which ? 
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Is the pardoning power or prerogative exercised by Christ a 
delegated or an inherent one? The pardoning prerogative is vested 
in the Sovereign because it is against the Sovereign that sin has 
been committed. All attempts to exercise it, save in the name 
of sovereign authority, are idle and meaningless. It was only 
because of his oneness with the Father that Christ claimed and 
exercised this sovereign power. All of his assertion of the sole 
right to exercise the pardoning power which awoke such fierce 
opposition, as recorded in the fifth chapter of John’s gospel, was 
as unmistakable a claim to deity as was his willingness to receive 
the worship of his disciples after his resurrection. While he 
declared, “I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge,” he also 
said, “And my judgment is righteous because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” Christ ever taught that 
his mission was not self-originated any more than it was self-sus- 
tained and self-directed. Because it was a mission of dependence 
and of absolute obedience it showed a nature of absolute oneness 
with God. Because of that oneness with the Father Christ could 
say, “For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he hath 
given all judgment unto the Son; that all may honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son honoreth 
not the Father that sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; 
and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in 
himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself: 
and he gave him authority to execute judgment because he is the 
Son of man.” These are not the words of one consciously and 
simply exercising a mere delegated authority but of the eternal 
Son of the Father, in whose very humanity still exists the life- 
giving power and the power of exercising judgment in pardoning 
sin. He shows the one in restoring the dead to life now as he will 
ultimately speak the words of life to the dead in their graves; 
and he shows the other in speaking words of pardon now as he 
will ultimately do from the throne when he shall say, “Come, ye 
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blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” Eternal principles are at the founda- 
tion of God’s government, and the perfect administration of those 
great and eternal principles cannot be delegated to any mere 
created being, however transcendent in wisdom and in purity. 
They who stand before the judgment seat of Christ, here or here- 
after, do not receive the judgment of a man, but of the Son of God 
because he is also the Son of man. In his essential being, even in 
the days of his flesh, Jesus Christ is “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” The pardoning prerogative is not a delegated one 
simply because he is the Son of man; it is because he is God 
manifest in the flesh, the Word that was in the beginning with 
God and was God, the Word become flesh and dwelling among us 
so that we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. He before whom every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess is not man become God, but 
God become man that he might fill all things. Christ glorified not 
himself to be made a High Priest or a Judge of quick and dead. 
It was neither an assumed nor a delegated office. He was High 
Priest forever. “Wherefore it behooved him in all things to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might become a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitia- 
tion for the sins of the people. For in that he himself hath suf- 
fered being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 

In all this exercise of the pardoning prerogative and his an- 
nouncing himself as the final judge of the living and the dead 
Christ bases every claim on his absolute oneness with the Father. 
“T and my Father are one,” Christ declared ; “and the Jews took 
up stones again to stone him.” His meaning was unmistakable. 
So, too, in that great passage in the eleventh chapter of Matthew, 
pronounced by Phillips Brooks “the pearl of the sayings of 
Christ,” where our Lord says, “All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son save the Father; 
neither doth any man know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Whatever divine power belongs to the Christ, and he claims all 
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power, it ie to be exercised for us that we may find rest unto our 
souls. He is not a rival of the Father; he has come to show us the 
Father. He was the time manifestation of God. Only one who had 
evermore dwelt in the bosom of the Father could show us so much 
of God. “Have I been so long time with you and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Verily no one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Unless we see the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ we fail to see and to know God. This is what Paul calls 
not “the glorious gospel,” as in the old version, but “the gospel of 
the glory” of Christ, who is the image of God. Thus Christ is 
the Door, as well as the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me” and “no man can come 
unto me except the Father that sent me draw him ;” so spake the 
Christ of God, whom we adore in prayer and song, evermore, like 
the early Christians, singing our hymns to Christ as God. We 
know the Father through the Son. 
The homage that we render Thee 
Is still the Father's own; 


Nor jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne. 


It becomes us therefore to test our conception of God by what 
we know of Jesus Christ. For nothing is true of God which is 
not in accord with the spirit of Christ. “God’s attitude toward 
sinful humanity is not one thing while that of Christ is another.” 
In the character of Christ is the world’s completest representation 
of God. When Christ, therefore, is seated on the throne of judg- 
ment it is at once the judgment seat of Christ and the judgment 
seat of God. All attempts to reduce the supernatural elements 
in the life of Christ to the basis of mere naturalism are at the ex- 
pense, not only of the glory of Christ, but of his integrity as well. 
Naturalism can never grow into the supernatural, but the natural 
can be added to the supernatural by making the supernatural 
itself the basis. Christ took upon himself our nature; it was 
what he was before the world was that made possible what he was 
in the days of his flesh. It was the Son of God coming down from 
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above that made possible the blessed union of humanity with him 
that makes him the Son of man to whom dying Stephen prayed, 
and gave to all later martyrs their prayer, “Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” No wonder Augustine said, “The church owes Paul 
to the prayer of Stephen.” Ever since the ascension of our Lord, 
and all the more since Stephen saw the heavens open and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God, has the devout 
soul in its hours of supreme need prayed at once to Christ as 
God. God revealed in Christ makes true worship possible; the 
worship of a person. We believe in God more and more because 
we believe in Christ. The spirit of Christ reveals to us the nature 
of God as the Holy Spirit takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us. And Paul believed in Christ because he believed ‘in 
Stephen, as many learned to believe in Christ because they be- 
lieved in Paul. Thus the faith of one generation is largely shaped 
by the experience of the preceding generation. It is the testimony 
of pardoned men that has kept alive faith in the deity of Christ 
since he first exercised the pardoning prerogative on earth. 

If the Son of man has power on earth to forgive sins then he 
is our Saviour and Lord, for he exercises that power because of his 
oneness with the Father. Only God can forgive sins. So John 
Wesley found that memorable afternoon of May 24, 1738, the day 
of his conversion, when he listened to the De Profundis sung in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: “Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Jehovah. Lord, hear my voice ; Let thine ears be attentive to the 
voice of my supplications. If thou, Jehovah, shouldest mark 
iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand? But there is forgiveness 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared.” He found, as has every 
pardoned man, that the stability of the kingdom of God within us 
is due to the pardoning prerogative of Christ. We cannot but fear 
as well as love him who is our Saviour. He has taught us to hate 
the sins which he has forgiven lest we crucify the Son of God 
afresh and put him to an open shame. How dare we count the 
blood of the covenant an unholy thing when Christ has loosed us 
from our sins by his blood and made us to be kings and priests 
unto God? If Christ upholds all things by the word of his power, 
strengthening us with might by his spirit in the inner man, it is 
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by that word of pardon which gives us power to become sons of 
God. If Christ cannot give repentance and forgiveness of sins 
then in vain is he enthroned Prince and Saviour. He rules the 
world and all worlds with a scarred hand. “We believe that Thou 
shalt come to be our Judge” who even now hast power on earth to 
forgive sins. 

The pardoning prerogative is an executive function. Pardon 
is the remission of the penalty imposed by a court of justice. We 
get our view and practice by inheritance, since in the English law 
the pardoning power rests solely with the king. As Blackstone 
says, it is an act of grace of his most gracious majesty and its 
judicious exercise does much to strengthen the throne; which is 
the final tribunal in the case of the miscarriage of justice for any 
cause. While the accused is presumed to be innocent until con- 
victed the presumption of innocence does not survive a verdict of 
guilty. Then the law must take its course, if public punishment 
indeed exists as a substitute for private revenge. The state says 
to the plaintiff or his friends, “Neither give place to wrath; for 
vengeance is mine. I will repay.” Indifference to this sacred obli- 
gation on the part of the state awakens distrust and brings about 
mob law. Yet failure, at times, to exercise the pardoning power 
by the state through its highest executive may mean unjust and 
excessive, as well as undeserved, punishment. An unwarrantably 
severe sentence produces a reaction against a court of justice no 
less than does a notably light and ineffective penalty. Who is to 
determine where cruelty begins that defeats the very end of 
justice? No executive duty is more delicate or responsible, and 
none more dreaded by our wisest executives. In twenty-eight of 
our states the pardoning power is conferred on the governor by con- 
stitutional provision. In all the rest of the states the action of the 
governor is necessary either as a member of the Board of Pardons or 
as consenting to their judgment. The sovereign people themselves, 
against whom the sin or crime has been committed, thus determine 
through the highest executive whether or not pardon is possible. 
So greatly does a wise and prudent man, as a juror, dread the 
responsibility of deciding on the guilt of his fellow man that 
some verdicts of innocent have followed the shrewd use by the 
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defense in a weak case of the Lord’s words, “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. For with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.” 
Many an impossible verdict is possibly due to men’s hesitancy to 
pass judgment and the hope that a higher court may right any 
wrong done. 

The pardoning power is among men a confession of imperfect 
government. Some error in the trial, some testimony proven later 
to be false, some new testimony, the confession of the real criminal, 
some mental aberration, fully developed later, showing irresponsi- 
bility, too severe a penalty—what injustice can be wrought by these 
if there is no deterrent in the machinery of government to suspend 
or remit penalty! The exercise of the pardoning power is to cor- 
rect these defects, which must exist in all imperfect government; 
government such as imperfect man must make for himself with 
imperfect laws, imperfect trials, conflicting testimony, insufficient 
evidence, inadequate knowledge of the facts, and sometimes a 
willingness to provide a victim to satisfy public clamor when a 
great crime has been committed. Hear one of our foremost jurists 
after forty years’ service on the bench—<Associate Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court of the United States—as he confesses that 
“absolute justice cannot be administered by finite man.” In a 
notable address, entitled “The Religion of a Jurist,” Judge Brewer 
says: 
In some other time and place the failures of justice on earth will be 
rectified. Infinite wisdom will there search the past of every life, measure 
with exactness the influences of heredity and environment, and out of the 
fullness of that knowledge correct the errors which we are powerless to 
prevent. The inevitable failure of justice in this life is an assurance of a 
life to come....I have looked into the faces of persons on trial before me 
for alleged crimes or litigants in civil cases, have searched every item of 
testimony which the laws of evidence allow to be introduced, in the hope 
of gathering therefrom some knowledge of the influences which the past 
of heredity and environment have cast, and, finding but little to guide or 
instruct, have yielded to the necessity of determining rights on the basis 
of only the concrete and visible facts. I have been over and over again 
oppressed with the limitations of finite nature, and longed to know some- 
thing of those unseen and unknown influences which have brought the 
individual to his place before me. Conscious of these ever-present limita- 
tions, I have asked whether this is the best that God has done for man. 


And the answer which has come, out of my long experience on the 
bench, is that some where and some time all the failures of human justice 
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will be made good. Through the light of the judicial glass I have seen the 
splendid vision of immortality. Rising above the confused, conflicting 
yoices of the court room I have heard the majestic and prophetic words 
of the great apostle, “For this corruptible must put on incorruption and 
this mortal must put on immortality.”.... 

Must we look forward to immortality with the sure and only expecta- 
tion that the wrongs which we have here concealed will be made known, 
and the doom we have evaded be cast upon us? I know that in human 
courts mercy is a futile plea.....Only in an appeal to the executive is there 
place for mercy. Pardon is not a judicial function. But in the great 
tribunal of eternity the same Being is both judge and chief executive. 
And as we cannot sound the depths of infinite wisdom so we may not 
measure the reach of infinite love....Doubtless there is wisdom in the 
provision that the finite judge who is called upon to declare the law 
shall not be given power to dispense with it; that that power shall not be 
exercised until after condemnation, and then by other than the judge. 
Does the wisdom, and therefore the necessity, of this separation inhere in 
the nature of things? Does it not rather spring from the fact that the 
power to grant the one may lead the judge to ignore the other, and so the 
public be gradually deadened to a sense of the danger as well as the wick- 
edness of the crime? But with infinite wisdom in the Judge pardon is 
safely left with him. He will wisely determine its conditions, and never 
toss it out as a free gift to every criminal. He will never cast pearls 
before swine, and never so act that it blots out the sense of guilt. The same 
lips that declared, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear him,” also declared, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” Justice and mercy are alike the handmaids of the Omnipotent. 
Not inaccurately did the great apostle, himself a lawyer brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, declare, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” So out 
of my judicial experience, and looking through the glass of my life-work, 
I have learned to see in the cross the visible symbol of faultless justice, 
and in the resurrection of Christ the prophecy and truth of its final 
triumph. 


Pardon is sought under a human government on the ground 
of the confessed and notorious imperfections of human govern- 
ment. The indeterminate sentence is being used more and more 
to stay injustice in the enforcement of a penalty that may not only 
be too severe but wholly wrong. It is found that sometimes the 
lips of an accused person are sealed lest another suffer, a family 
secret be revealed, a home be disrupted. No one who has wit- 
nessed or read the proceedings of a National Prison Congress can 
fail to be impressed with the miscarriage of justice due to the im- 
perfection of government, a bad law badly administered, officers 
bent on satisfying public clamor. Doubtless innocent men have 
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been executed and the wrong man has worn prison stripes at hard 
labor while the real criminal has been left at large to repeat his 
crime. Judges end their judicial career with a sigh of relief that 
they will never again pronounce sentence upon an innocent man, 
and governors close their official term glad that they must now 
spend no more sleepless nights seeking to determine whether they 
ean conscientiously exercise the pardoning power. If imperfec- 
tion, then, be the ground of pardon in a human—and so imperfect 
—government, can there be, strictly speaking, any pardon in a 
perfect and divine government? Many wise philosophers, with 
Plato, have said, No. No fault can be found with the law, for it 
is declared holy and just and good. Infinite wisdom has shown 
us in God’s laws, as Hooker put it, “that order which God before 
all ages hath set down, with himself, for himself to do all things 
by.” This is true in the moral realm no less than in the physical, 
for “the being of God is a kind of law to his working: for that 
perfection that God is giveth perfection to that he doth.” That 
law is perfect and the administration of it is perfect, with a perfect 
knowledge of man, his heredity, his environment, his motives, 
impossible even to the man himself or to his fellows. The 
awakened conscience of man not only acknowledges a perfect law 
but a perfect knowledge of his heart and life. “He told me all 
things that ever I did” has been the startling confession of many 
a soul that, like the Samaritan woman, has met Christ in the way. 
The proof of his fitness to administer a perfect law is that he 
knows us perfectly, whether like Nathanael under the fig tree o1 
the woman of Samaria in her wretched home. Moreover, there 
is a perfect administrator of the law in the person of one who is 
himself free from its condemnation, being flawless in his observ- 
ance of its eternal principles. Tempted in all points like as we 
are yet without sin, we can raise no objection to the administration 
of Christ as judge of the quick and dead. But a perfect law with 
imperfect administration leaves its violator without either. ground 
or hope of pardon. On what can our petition be based? For all 
have need of pardon, since all have sinned. The more we know the 
perfect law the less hope we have of “salvation by character,” for 
even when we would do good evil is present with us, and we are ever 
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prone to do the things that we ought not to do and to leave undone 
the things that we ought to do. We are sold under sin, for his 
servants we are whom we obey. Is there, can there be, redemption ¢ 
None that human wisdom has ever conceived of. Unless a divine 
mind give light we are in hopeless darkness. Unless a divine 
shoulder break open the closed door we are shut in with our sins. 
How we resent all human claims to play the pardoner by sale 
of indulgences or by idle words of absolution. These have caused 
mighty revolutions in nations, no less than in individual souls, as 
mere men have dared to exercise the pardoning prerogative for 
sins committed against God. Only by the blasphemous assump- 
tion of the pardoning power has a powerful organization won its 
way and maintained its hold by claiming the power of the keys 
to the eternal world. The Jesuit by the very name of Jesus has 
misled men and women anxiously asking, “What shall we do to 
be saved?” Christ after his resurrection indeed said to his 
apostles, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain they 
are retained.” This he said in commissioning them anew tc preach 
the gospel which was to be the power of God unto salvation. 
How fearful their responsibility when there was no other name 
given under heaven among men whereby the world of sinners 
could be saved. Only holy men filled with the Holy Ghost could 
be put in trust with that gospel, with a compelling love that has 
caused it to be preached in all the world. Happy indeed those 
apostles who used the power of the keys to open the doors of hope 
to the Gentile world no less than to “my people, Israel.” As 
Peter reluctantly unlocked the door of the Gentile world to give 
this light of the gospel of the glory of Christ he testified, “This 
is he which is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 
To him bear all the prophets witness, that through his name every- 
one that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins.” 

In a perfect government pardon is impossible unless there be 
a substitute, one who can make a full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. 
Only thus could the law be made or declared honorable while 
God remained just, and at the same time the justifier of the 
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ungodly. The full ineaning of the atonement for our sins made 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has always been beyond 
the power of human speech fully to declare. What seemed im- 
possible—pardon under a perfect government—is still unspeak- 
able. Analogies drawn from notable vicarious sufferings among 
men illumine the depths of the Godhead but a little distance. We 
wonder at the length, and depth, and breadth, and height, of a love 
that after all passeth knowledge, as we exclaim, O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways past tracing out! If he was 
wounded for our transgressions then may we be healed ; if he was 
bruised for our iniquities then may we obtain peace.. If in some 
way that we cannot understand “the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all” then we may obtain-the remission of our sins. 
“Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world,” 
for he was slain from the foundation of the world. His is an 
eternal atonement as he is a high priest forever, without beginning 
or end of days. The beloved disciple combated errors which have 
reappeared in our day when with holy rapture he declared, “The 
blood of Jesus, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin. If we say we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” We can deny our 
sin and our Saviour, and then there remaineth no more a sacrifice 
for sins. Christ as our substitute has not only made pardon pos- 
sible but he has done everything for us to secure our pardon except 
to repent for us, and he even gives us the grace of repentance. 
He is enthroned as Prince and Saviour to give both repent- 
ance and remission of sins. If the exercise of the pardoning 
power is so hedged about as we have seen in imperfect human 
governments, to be exercised only by the executive in the name 
of the sovereign state, then what must Christ be who alone has the 
pardoning power for sins against Almighty God? No assertion 
of deity could have been more unmistakable than the claim to for- 
give sins. Everything else could have been forgiven Jesus, in his 
zeal for God, had he not claimed to be God and, by his absolute 
oneness with God, to exercise the pardoning prerogative. This 
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claim is as crucial as it is unmistakable. It is central in the 
divine government, for who can forgive sins but God only? It 
determines the seat of authority in religion. “All things are 
summed up in him” “in whom we have redemption by his blood, 
the forgiveness of our sins according to the riches of his grace.” 
Henceforth we are not our own. We have been bought with a 
price; therefore let us glorify him in our bodies and spirits, which 
are his. He has the first claim to our love and to all that leve can 
command of service. The true seat of authority in religion is a 
Person, a Saviour, not a church, not a book. “The Bible, the 
Bible is the religion of Protestants,” was a natural claim when 
the Bible was restored to the people. But Christianity is not the 
religion of a book, like Mohammedanism, but of a Person, our 
divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. “The gospel, the gospel 
is the religion of Protestants,” the gospel which is the power of 
God unto salvation. Jesus, and him crucified, and not Jesus the 
teacher and exemplar, is our hope. He rules the world from 
his cross, drawing all men unto him because lifted up for all men 
on the cross. Society can be saved only by what saves the soul. 
It is not enough to believe in the leadership of Christ, we must 
believe in his Saviourhood, his power on earth to forgive sins. 
Unless Christ has the pardoning prerogative we can never know 
him as our Saviour. By that prerogative we know him as divine. 
No attribute comes nearer to us than his pardoning power, which 
he exercised in life and death who is now enthroned above to give 
forgiveness of sins. Unless we know Christ as our Saviour from 
sin we can never know him as the Son of God who came into the 
world to save sinners. 

The exercise of this pardoning power by Christ justifies itself 
to men by what it does for them, not only in the removal of 
penalty, a guilty conscience here and ceaseless remorse hereafter, 
but in the conscious reconciliation with the Father, peace in believ- 
ing, and strength to resist temptation, with power to do good. 
He that believeth hath the witness in himself. Christ reveals 
himself to us by his pardoning power, whether he be of God or 
whether he speak only of himself. As far as the East is from the 
West—and who can tell how far that is?—so far doth he remove 
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our transgressions from us and doth remember them against us no 
more forever. The soul thus sublimely loved and forgiven is 
conscious of the expulsive power of a new affection, a sublime 
love within that casteth out fear. It calmly says, “I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep what I 
have committed to him against that day.” To the devout soul, 
praying for God’s best, God gives his Son. Can anything equal 
the sublime faith in the Saviour of a consciously forgiven soul ? 
Only the Saviour’s faith in those whom he has forgiven. He is 
henceforth willing to identify himself perfectly with them, letting 
them wear his name, using it in any petition that they may present, 
helping them to overcome, writing their names upon the palms of 
his hands, building his church out of such regenerate and re 
deemed souls, presenting them at last faultless before the throne. 
Because Christ has the pardoning prerogative, and Christ alone, 
we need no other confessional than the penitential psalms. No 
wonder that Augustine had them hung upon the walls of his room, 
or that the hero of Lucknow, the devout Lawrence, had inscribed 
upon his tomb the prayer on which William MacClure placed his 
finger in death, “God be merciful to me the sinner.” The God 
that answers in pardon, he is God. The devout soul in this century 
as in the first century offers his prayer to Christ as God, and knows 
him as the Saviour from sins. The blasphemy of Saul of Tarsus 
ended, not began, when he prayed to Christ as he had heard 


Stephen pray. 


My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine; 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly thine. 


Cxtinta L. Olen Kf, 
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Arr. VI. EUXINE CHRISTIANITY AND THE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE’ 

Mr. PResmDENT, AND ALL PROSPECTIVE Presipents: My 
theme is Euxine Christianity and the League. What does 
“Euxine” mean? Perhaps you have searched Webster’s Interna- 
tional for the word but been unable to find it. Then you have 
turned to the Supplement, with its tens of thousands of latest 
coinages of English, but in vain. Then you have gone to the two 
great folios of Funk and Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, but even 
here it was missing. Everybody has heard of the Euxine Sea, but 
our dictionary-makers seem never to have heard of anything else 
that could be called euxine. If I had here a young Greek from our 
youngest mission over in Lowell, he would very quickly enlighten 
you. He would tell you that “euxine” is a Greek word for which 
the English language has no equivalent. It expresses an active 
and habitual friendliness toward aliens. The Greek term is often 
translated “hospitable,” but it means much more than this. It 
means, for example, the spirit manifested by the Good Samaritan 
toward the poor alien who in going down to Jericho fell among 
thieves. But while I should call the Good Samaritan a notable 
example of a euxine gentleman, the word properly coyers a yet 
broader meaning, for it expresses not merely the friendliness 
which is prompted by compassion for a person in distress, but also 
the friendliness which is prompted by an honest appreciation of 
the excellencies and the achievements of the foreigner. Obviously 
a Christian people like our own greatly needs a word of this precise 
meaning, and if ever I prepare a dictionary of English you may 
be sure of finding “euxine” inserted in its proper place. 

What is meant by “Euxine Christianity” in my theme is now 
plain. It is an active and habitual Christian friendliness to the 
foreigner, whether this friendliness be prompted by admiration 
for his excellencies or by compassion for his distresses. But why 
now do I couple with this the Epworth League? For three 
reasons. First, because the League is striving to reach the highest 
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attainable type of Christian character and anything short of the 
euxine type is not entitled to be called Christian. Second, because, 
from the promptings of compassion, the League has a call to culti- 
vate euxine Christianity—a call never before equalled in urgency. 
Third, because, from the promptings of appreciation for the for- 
eigner, the League has a call to cultivate euxine Christianity—a 
call never before equalled in urgency. 

The just limits of the present address forbid the attempt to 
explain and enforce these three propositions. On the first I will 
only remark that one of the two all-summarizing commandments 
of our Lord is that we shall love our neighbor as ourselves, our 
neighbor being any human creature who has any need of us. Even 
in the ancient Jewish law it was written: “The stranger that 
sojourneth with you shall be unto you as the home-born among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” My second proposition 
I pass with the simple reminder that there is not a pagan foreigner 
in all the world who should not excite our compassion by reason 
of his ignorance of God and his ignorance of his possibilities of 
fellowship with God; and that there is not a Mohammedan or 
Christian foreigner who is not to be pitied—if for no other reason, 
because of political disabilities and because of laws requiring of 
him two or three or more of the best years of his life in compulsory 
military service, often in support of rulers whom he cannot respect 
or willingly obey. Every missionary address to which you have 
ever listened has been an enforcement and reinforcement of my 
second proposition. To the third, then, let us turn our attention. 
Leaving aside all promptings of Christian compassion, let us ask 
ourselves what other voices are calling upon us to cultivate friendly 
feelings and active helpfulness toward the foreigner who may 
come within the range of our possible personal influence. Let us 
inquire what facts creditable to the foreigner emphasize the duty 
of our League to honor him and to seek his good. 

In pursuing this inquiry I shall assume that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of my present hearers are native Americans. Not a 
few of you are of New England birth. You are proud of the 
Puritan stock which made New England world-renowned. You 
are proud of the influence which New England has exerted upon 
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the literature and laws and life of the American people. You and 
I have inherited a deep conviction that no nation on the face of 
the earth can for a moment compare with the one which is ours by 
birthright. In our view it is preéminently the land of liberty, of 
popular intelligence, of invention, of moral ideals and of pure 
religion. We look askance at the immigrant whatever his nation- 
ality. We do not consciously grudge him a place and a chance 
under American conditions, but we wish to have as little as possi- 
ble to do with him. We hope some missionary will draw him into 
his mission-hall and minister to his religious needs, and that in 
case he or his family fall sick some devoted deaconess will discover 
the case and minister to him. We are willing to send annually a 
few dimes to the missionary and our castoff clothing to the 
deaconess, but beyond this we prefer to have nothing to do with 
the business. We aré native Americans, these immigrants are of 
a different caste, they belong to “the foreign-born.” 

Alas, alas, how quickly we have forgotten that Miles Stand- 
ish, and John Alden, and the fair Priscilla were also, all of them, 
in the ranks of the foreign-born. And how wickedly have we for- 
gotten that many of those of whom we, as New Englanders, are 
most proud, were not of Puritan lineage, or even of English 
speech. Is New England proud of her “Cradle of Liberty,” 
Faneuil Hall? It was the lame and orphaned son of a poor 
French immigrant who gave it to us. Do American patriots thrill 
at every recital of “the midnight ride of Paul Revere”? Remem- 
ber that he, too, was the child of an immigrant Frenchman. Does 
every Epworthian prize his heritage in Longfellow and Whittier 
and Julia Ward Howe? Each of these was in part of Huguenot 
ancestry, and was proud to have it known. It will do us good to 
remember that America has never produced a great poet, or a 
world-famed writer of any description, whose ancestry was not at 
a slight remove of foreign birth. 

If from literature we turn to music our dependence upon 
foreign peoples is even more manifest. What American composer 
has a name outside of the United States? The founder of the first 
Conservatory of Music in our country was Eben Tourjee, an 
American Methodist, but the son of an emigrant from France, and 
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as poor as the poorest. Theodore Thomas, Carl Zerrahn, George 
Henschell, Walter Damrosch, Alfred Hertz, Carl Faelten, Wil- 
helm Gericke, Frank Kneisel, Clara Baur, Gustav Stoeckel, P. A. 
Schnecker—such are the best known of our great names in this 
field, and not one of them is of American, or even of English 
descent. One honor we might be thought to have won. The great 
world has applauded our “Jubilee Singers”—but even these were 
descendants, not of the ancestry in which we glory, but of black 
men wickedly stolen from their homes in darkest Africa. 

In military achievement Anglo-Americans may well be 
humble. All authorities agree that but for the timely aid of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau our fathers would never have won their 
freedom from Great Britain. But for Baron Steuben’s drill, and 
Muhlenburg’s pluck, and De Kalb’s strategy, and for cannon cast 
in German-American foundries, the rude armies of the great and 
good Washington would assuredly have failed. In our Civil War 
the services of our foreign-born soldiers were of incalculable value. 
To-day two of our Brigadier Generals are Germans. It may well 
be doubted whether among our generals of any grade even one can 
be found of purely Puritan ancestry. Our navy has a glorious 
history, yet its supreme achievement, the one which, as has been 
said, “compelled the reconstruction of all the navies of the world” 
—I mean the introduction of the turret-type of warship, was the 
work of one humble immigrant from Sweden and his name was 
John Ericsson. Remember this whenever in an immigrant crowd 
you see a Swede. But you are getting restive. You feel like pro- 
testing against my unwelcome facts. You interrupt me, saying, 
“Surely we may be proud of our American inventors. No people 
has produced such inventors as we.” Your patriotic feeling 
is creditable, but let us not to be too confident. We may 
have failed to give to the foreigner his just due in this field. 
Yankees are not the only people who invent. Neither telescope 
nor microscope is of our invention. Three weeks ago I asked the 
proprietor of a great factory in Massachusetts to show me his 
waterwheel. He took me to the pit in which it was at work, and 
in answer to my question explained its points of superiority over 
all the old-fashioned types, over-shot or under-shot. But who was 
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its inventor? He named a Frenchman. Even the man who 
figured out the angular belting by which the power of the French 
waterwheel was carried with least possible loss, to its Yankee 
shafting, was an engineer who got his instruction in Heidelberg, 
Germany. So the owner told me. Then I thought of the great 
turbine waterwheels at Niagara, the most powerful in the world, 
and I said to myself, Surely, there my countrymen must have 
triumphed. Alas, when later I investigated the origin of those 
great turbines, I found that they were designed and built by Swiss 
engineers selected after a competition in which the highest engin- 
eering skill of the five leading nations of the world was repre- 
sented. Our Yankee nation failed to win. 

Then I was further sobered by remembering that the first 
trolley car I ever saw was in Germany, and that the first automo- 
bile was built not in America, but in France. Also the first dirigi- 
ble balloon. As Americans we claim the telephone, and what is so 
wonderful as that? It was indeed a Boston invention, the marvel- 
ous work of Professor A. Graham Bell, at that time a professor in 
Boston University. Alas, I must add that this wonderful inventor 
also was not a native American, he was one of the foreign-born, a 
son of rugged Scotland. Shall we turn to Nikola Tesla, of New 
York, to make good our national credit? Alas, he is only an immi- 
grant boy of Croatian birth. Ask the General Electric Company 
the name of their most eminent electrician and the answer will be 
OC. P. Steinmetz, a German. If in this field anything excels the 
telephone, it is wireless telegraphy ; and who has given this to the 
world? Not your Yankee inventor, but Marconi of Italy. 

By this time the great thought must have pressed in upon you 
that every people is entitled to our honor, and that the American 
people, more than any other, is a debtor to all. The true Ameri- 
can does not glory in so petty a thing as a personal pedigree, even 
though it run back to Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower. He 
remembers that brave Dutchmen from Holland colonized Manhat- 
tan before ever the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, and that 
long before the arrival of the Dutch the Spaniards had founded 
Saint Augustine and Pensacola. He recalls the curious fact that 
the first white child born in the settlement of the Hollanders on 
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Manhattan was a child of French parentage, a son of Julien 
Vigne. He well understands that the stream of immigrants 
pouring into this country at the rate of more than a million every 
year, is merging and submerging every ethnic element of our 
older population. In handling merely the immigrants of last year 
at.the one port of New York, interpreters for no less than eighty 
different languages and dialects were necessary. To-day the 
blood of the representative American is no longer Puritan or 
Cavalier, English or French, Teutonic or Slav, European, Asiatic, 
or African—it is the “one blood” of which Paul spoke to the 
Athenians on Mars’ Hill, the one blood of which God hath made 
all nations for to dwell on all the face of the earth. 

Now just as we have slowly come to glory in the cosmopoli- 
tanism of our great Republic, so ought we, as Christians, to glory 
in the breadth and variety and fullness of America’s spiritual 
heritage. More than any other people we are heirs to every 
Christian literature and art. Every past triumph of Christian 
principle and of Christian heroism belonged to one or another 
group of our fathers, and we their children have entered into its 
possession. To-day Saint Paul has more converts in our Ameri- 
can churches than he has in all the churches he originally founded. 
The first Bible printed in the United States was Luther’s, and 
twelve millions of our people are of German lineage. Wesley has 
ten times more followers in our country than in the kingdom 
which he revolutionized by his preaching. Hither all streams of 
Christian influence are pouring their floods, and the result is to 
be a finer, completer and diviner type of Christian life—individual 
and institutional—than the world has ever yet seen. 

In the production of this awaited type our own Church and 
League have been given a unique place and call. Our origin was 
international. Our founder was a man to whose making Rome 
and Geneva and Wittenberg and Canterbury had all contributed. 
He was English, but back of him, and privileged to be his spiritual 
father, was Peter Béhler, a German. Our first theologian was a 
Frenchman of Swiss nationality, who served in the Dutch army, 
and later became the saintly English Fletcher of Madeley. Our 
first missionary was an Irishman. Refugees from the German 
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Palatinate, dragooned by the French, converted in Ireland, 
were the nucleus of our first American societies. A converted 
Hebrew, with a converted German Roman Catholic for a wife, 
first planted our Church on the Continent of Europe. To-day we 
are preaching the gospel on every continent, and on one of them 
is seven and thirty different languages. Never think of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as a church of English-speaking 
people. Even in the one state of Massachusetts, it is a church of 
ten different nationalities, worshiping in ten different languages. 
Our Epworth League makes use of many tongues, and a conven- 
tion in which all should be represented might well attract the gaze 
of holy angels. Let us glory in the fact that we belong to a uni- 
versal Churech—a Church whose roof is as wide as the arch of 
heaven, and whose growing fellowship is winning and holding 
peoples of every tongue and kindred of our world-wide human 
family. 

The exhortation to which all these facts lead up is this: Be 
a friend to the incoming foreigner and seek his good. Let him be 
as one of the home-born among you, and love him as thyself. His 
fast coming children are native Americans like yourself. They 
will be in the same school with your own children. Win them, 
and they will make yet greater and stronger your Church, your 
League, your country. Win them, and from among them God 
will raise up devoted preachers, brave missionaries and princely 
benefactors of mankind. Somebody loved and cared for a little 
German boy in New York city some years ago, and as a result 
the boy became the Christian man now known as Louis Klopsch— 
the man who in his lifetime has raised two millions of dollars for 
the feeding of famine-stricken peoples in Europe and Asia. Had 
I been the person who led that lad to Christ—had you been the 
person—how great would be our joy, how great our reward! 

Did time permit, I would gladly outline a plan for a new and 
most promising line of work for each League Chapter represented 
in this convention. I can offer but a suggestion. First, that the 
work may be approached intelligently and tactfully, let every 
member of the chapter undertake a course of reading, carefully 
selected, and in any case including the little half-dollar book by 
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Samuel McLanahan, entitled Our People of Foreign Speech. 
Let the president and vice-presidents, with the assistance of the 
pastor, collect and report reliable information as to the nationality, 
language and religious antecedents of the immigrants residing in 
your town or parish. If any children or youth from the foreign 
families are in the Sunday school, make sure of their prompt pro- 
motion into the League, and see that they are made doubly welcome. 
If none are in the school gather in some at once. If, as will 
usually be the case, these young people can use two languages, 
show that you consider them the more valuable members for that 
very reason. If they should chance to be Swedes, get them at some 
meeting to recite a portion of Tegner’s beautiful Swedish poem, 
‘The Children of the Lord’s Supper.’ Then let an American 
follow, giving Longfellow’s translation of the same verses. So 
with other languages. Longfellow alone translated from nine to 
ten. Get these young helpers to bring to the Sunday school and 
League others from their home associates. If through them you 
can learn of any older brothers and sisters, or parents, who cannot 
go to the day school, but who greatly desire to gain a better 
mastery of English, offer to conduct for their benefit once a week 
an evening class in English readings and conversation. You 
will be astonished and delighted to see how gratefully these 
young Epworthian children of the stranger will respond to your 
friendly advances, and how effectively they will help to win you 
their elders. You will quickly discover that they can carry into 
their homes religious and patriotic influences which no native 
American colporteur, or missionary, or professional preacher is 
able to carry. I do not hesitate to prophesy that after a year or two 
of such work as is here suggested in any town, not a few of these 
families of incipient Americans will be found more American 
than some of our American families, more Christian than many 
of our Christians. Whoever doubts this prophecy has only to test 
it, and I will abide by the result. 


hon. Fon. 





The Bible and Education 


Art. VII. THE BIBLE AND EDUCATION 


Tue aim of this paper is not to show the place that the 
Bible has had in the curriculum of the world’s education; nor 
yet is it to show the effect that the Bible has had upon the world’s 
instruction. The Bible has been the supreme textbook, even 
as it has been the supreme force, in the schools of nearly two mil- 
lenniums. These facts have been set forth forcefully in various 
treatises. The primary purpose now is simpler: To trace to its 
main sources the influence which the Great Book has had upon 
the intellectual life of the race. 

We are met at the outset by the singular fact that the Bible 
has little to say specifically concerning education. It offers no 
divine command on the subject. Nowhere do we read: “Thou 
shalt found schools.” The literalist who started out to find a 
biblical order for education, as such, would come back from an 
unrewarded search. But we have long ago discovered that the 
silence of the Bible does not constitute a commandment. The 
truth is that there are some things stronger than detailed orders. 
An outer law that has fought an inner sanction has usually fared 
badly in history. On the other hand, the inner sanction, unen- 
forced by any objective form of obligation, has gained some 
large victories. Witness the barons at Runnymede, the colonists 
at Concerd, and Garibaldi at Rome. An explicit command to act 
as an immortal is not half so powerful as the implicit conviction 
that we are immortal. It is only stating a safe principle to say 
that the implications of the Scripture are often as deep and abid- 
ing and meaningful as its explications. If, then, the flowers of 
knowledge bloom not by commandment in the fields of the Bible, 
may we still find there the seeds out of which such flowers inevi- 
tably grow? If the school building is not definitely prescribed, 
as was the temple of Solomon, does the Book yield in a spiritual 
sense the wood and stone and mortar by which the school building 
must surely stand? Answers to these figurative questions will 
go far toward determining the relation of the Bible to education. 
The contention now is that the Bible has been the fountain whence 
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streams of intellectual life have flowed, and that, minor influences 
being freely admitted, these streams may be traced to the Scrip- 
tures’ implicit doctrine of human responsibility. 

I. In discussing the relation of the Bible to learning much 
has been made of the example of the Scriptures’ mightiest charac- 
ters. In all the eras, it is pointed out, the leader has been an 
educated man. Now this fact is striking, and it gives itself readily 
to popular treatment. The average man takes a truth more 
eagerly when it is offered to him in a human setting.“ Hence it 
may be granted that the spirit of the Book in its bearing on educa- 
tion has been splendidly supplemented by its concrete examples. 
In the patriarchal era the majestic figure is Abraham. Of course, 
man’s mind must precede man’s education. Inasmuch as the 
world’s passion for learning has always expressed itself in some 
institutional form, we could not expect to find organized education 
in the most primitive days of human and religious history. A 
very ardent educator may be allowed to presume that, if a good 
college had existed in Haran or Chaldea, Terah would have sent 
Abraham thither! But, after all, education is relative. An 
eminent American graduated from Harvard in 1836 at sixteen 
years of age. In this day his sixteen years and his completed 
course of study would barely admit him to a freshman class. So 
Abraham’s education must be graded by the standard of his dim 
and far age. Tradition represents him as reaching the conclusion 
as to the divine unity and spirituality by a distinct process of 
reasoning. You may say of his physical journey that he went 
out not knowing whither he went; but you cannot say that con- 
cerning his intellectual journey. While his feet pressed an 
unknown way his mind and heart marched straight toward the 
discovered God. If the best educated man of a generation is he 
who sees most deeply into the essential truths and problems then 
Abraham was the supreme scholar of his day. As the life of the 
chosen people reaches more definite form the place of education is 
more clearly seen. Doubtless most men would agree that Moses 
was the arch-figure of the Old Testament. There seems to be 
no questioning the fact that he had the best mental furnishing of 
his period. The Book of the Acts says of him that he “was 
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learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” The Jewish his- 
torians make large claims for his scholarship. Elijah may have 
been the crude and forceful son of mountain and of rock but his 
smooth successor is the product of one of the numerous “schools 
of the prophets.” Criticism has not attacked the view that the 
book of Isaiah bears marks of high culture; if it had two authors 
the ancient world is entitled to the credit of a second scholar. 
And when the radical is done with the story of Daniel we have 
left at least the schoolroom in which the prophet gained his 
superior wisdom. It would thus appear that the examples of the 
Old Testament heroes lend small encouragement to the idea that 
any type of selection or any miracle of afflatus may not be sup- 
plemented by trained intellects in the kingdom of God. 

We need not halt long with the like lesson from the New 
Testament. Much has been made of the fact that the twelve 
apostles were uneducated men. It may be that we often do their 
intellectual life scant justice. Desiring to score in an argument, 
we point it out as an evidence of the divinity of the faith that it 
conquered in spite of the disciples’ lack of education. But he is 
wild indeed who would find in ignorance any explanation of the 
gospel’s victories. Let us remember, moreover, that while the 
“uanlettered” Twelve were cramping the universal faith into a 
local religion, the corrector of their blunder was the “lettered” 
Paul. After Christ he is the colossal figure of the New Testament 
—unquestionably the greatest man who has walked the earth since 
Calvary. For a statement of his education let anyone read 
Stalker, or Farrar, or Conybeare and Howson, or any other stand- 
ard Life of the greatest apostle. We thus gather the one result from 
both the Old Testament and the New. Moses was the mightiest 
personality of the one, Paul was the mightiest human personality 
of the other, and both were highly educated. The noticeable 
examples of the Bible range themselves on the side of learning. 

II. The method of Jesus, also, comes in as a tribute to the 
power of a school. Men have persisted in calling him “the great 
Teacher.” They have an excellent precedent for this—since the 
New Testament connects his name with the verb “teach” forty- 
four times. It is indeed astonishing to note the frequency of a 
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pedagogical vocabulary in the gospels. Nicodemus began his 
night interview by saying, “Rabbi, we know thou art a teacher.” 
If translated into the language of our day the word “disciple” 
would be “pupil.” And in general the attitude of Jesus sug- 
gested the teaching function. We speak of “the Sermon on the 
Mount”; why not say “the lesson on the mount”? Note the 
phrasing of the introductory words: “When he was set, his disci- 
ples (pupils) came unto him. And he. . . taught them.” The 
posture of Jesus, as well as the words of the gospel, suggest a 
schoolroom. All this might be called superficial—a play upon 
mere words. But we may go further and discover that the method 
of Jesus was the method of an instructor. He put his effort into 
other lives in order that those lives might, within their various 
limitations, duplicate his own. His work was largely devoted 
to the preparation of his “pupils.” Often he left hundreds, and 
even thousands, to be alone with Twelve. He poured himself into 
his scholars. He thus did what every true teacher must do: he 
committed the cause of his life to those whom he schooled into 
faith and character and power. Nor did the teaching method halt 
here. The good teacher makes the things of the world serve as 
approaches to the highest developments. This Jesus did 
supremely. Long before men made “nature-study” an educational 
fad Jesus made it an ethical and spiritual service. He pressed 
flowers, mustard-seeds, grapes, wine, thistles, figs into the lessons 
of that itinerant school. In truth, he made nature-study so 
effective that along a path of lilies men walked to God. 

But one may see that the teaching function must have room 
in every far-reaching movement, and that the outer world is a 
vast avenue toward the Spirit and toward spiritual things, and 
may still fail in relation to the individual scholars. We have 
not time to amplify this point as it was illustrated in the Master’s 
work. His school, like all the schools since his day, had in it a 
“son of thunder.” It took the love that suffered long to make 
John, the youth of fierceness, into John, the man of love. Other 
examples might be given from the apostolic college. Let it suffice 
to say that he did the hardest things: he changed the shifting sand 
of Simon’s character into the rock of Peter’s character. He was 
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the patient individualizer. All teachers may wisely study his 
attitude toward his different disciples. 

It is thus seen that we might well go to him with the peda- 
gogical, as well as with the religious, motive. Measured by the 
reach of his influence, the naturalness of his approaches, the 
tender persistence of his leading, he is of all teachers immeasurably 
the greatest. Indeed, he was so great that, though he wrote no 
book, bequeathed no manuscript, and founded no formal school, 
others felt compelled to give his spoken words an abiding place 
in the New Testament, and to make institutions of learning the 
favored children of the new dispensation. 

III. It is an easy assertion that a book whose infinite hero 
was the greatest Teacher must have a forceful relation to educa- 
tion. But, even so, we have not come to the last thing in the 
theme. Confucius was a great teacher, but his system has not 
produced schools. Mohammed was a great teacher, but his system 
has left his followers wallowing in ignorance. On the contrary, 
the system of Jesus seems to have had a peculiar genius for diffus- 
ing education. It has been a vast normal school. The purer and 
freer and more spiritual its form the mightier has it been as an 
educational force. Now all this requires explanation. It is not 
enough to say that Moses, the arch-character of the Old Testa- 
ment, was a scholar; not enough to say that Paul, the arch- 
apostle of the New Testament, was a scholar; not enough to say 
that the Founder of Faith was the Arch-Teacher. To quote 
examples is not to give explanations. Even if the example be 
lifted to the Highest, we have not yet climbed to an explanation. 
It is true that we have proclaimed a God of omniscience, and 
that it is a legitimate conclusion that the “followers of God” should 
push on toward the divine ideal of knowledge. But has not 
Mohammedanism proclaimed a God who knows all? And has 
that beacon on the awful height coaxed the Turk on to its shining ? 
Imitation, even though it reach to God himself, will not account 
for the fact that the school has been the constant companion of 
the church. Hence it becomes apparent that the list of examples 
and the vision of the ideal must be supplemented by some form 
of obligation and that this obligation must be impressed by deep 
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authority. The Christian theory is that every genuine obligation 
is laid upon willing men by the ever-present Spirit. It remains 
to show the nature of the obligation which the Spirit has enforced 
upon the Church with reference to knowledge. Perhaps this 
can be more clearly done by taking the attitude of the Scriptures 
toward slavery as illustrating their attitude toward ignorance. 
When Jesus faced his audiences he looked upon men who 
were in bondage as well as upon men who were in ignorance. It 
is frequently said that Christ did not attack slavery. In the 
days before the war the biblical literalist, who believed in freedom, 
had a hard time with his Bible. He found not only that Christ 
did not directly condemn slavery, but also that the New Testa- 
ment gave concerning it various regulations. The pro-slavery ora- 
tors made good use of the letter to Philemon. The people who 
believed in human freedom, and who likewise believed in a 
mechanical and verbal theory of biblical inspiration, passed 
through intellectual agony in the period of anti-slavery agitation. 
If human bondage was the sum of villainies why did not Jesus 
condemn it with unsparing invective? Why did not the apostles 
enter upon an immediate crusade for its downfall? The answer 
is that Christ in the deepest fashion did condemn slavery and 
that the apostles in the realest way did begin their crusade. They 
gathered no army, and enforced no statute, but Christ stated and 
his followers promulgated a conception of humanity that prophe- 
sied the melting of all chains. Usually the claim is that the 
Golden Rule was the primary foe of slavery, but the Golden Rule 
is of little force, apart from the doctrine of human personality 
that pervades the New Testament. That doctrine and slavery 
could not live peaceably in one world. That doctrine was a deliv- 
ering army; it was an emancipation proclamation. Its work was 
slow, but it was sure and thorough. At last the Spirit carried that 
gracious weapon over the seas and laid it in the heart of Wilber- 
force. Soon the Union Jack floated over freemen everywhere. 
Again the Spirit carried the doctrine over the ocean and lodged 
it in the hearts of Lovejoy, Phillips, and Garrison. And when 
four million dark faces grew radiant under freedom’s light, and 
four million voices of peculiar pathos and melody chanted liberty’s 
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song, it was because the Spirit had pressed to an issue that 
doctrine of man which makes the atmosphere of the New Testa- 
ment. Jesus had said: “If the Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” That word had essentially a spiritual 
meaning; but it was worked out, also, in a splendid literalness. 
The Son has made men free, not primarily by the force of law, 
nor yet primarily by the violence of armies, but rather by the con- 
quest of disposition. The honor of the victory is with the New 
Testament theory of humanity. 

What the truth of Christ as given in the New Testament 
did in tearing down slavery it did likewise in building education. 
The connection is elusive, and subtle, but it must be vitally real. 
A careful search locates it in a doctrine of personal responsibility 
—a doctrine so comprehensive as to be atmospheric to one who 
goes to the New Testament. Men are held responsible for their 
bodies. Drunkenness, adultery, all forms of sensuality, are con- 
demned. This is at the bottom of life. But at the top of life 
firmer stress is placed. The spirit of man is made a field of 
reckoning. The divine dominion over motive is strongly asserted. 
We need not halt to show that man’s body and man’s soul have 
been included within the Christian theory of responsibility and 
consecration. But that idea of a comprehensive responsibility 
must include something else. The first great commandment is 
that we must “love God with all the strength, with all the soul, 
and with all the mind.” Men may differ as to the meaning of the 
“Mind’s Love for God.” Still, though the mind side of the com- 
mand has not always been deliberately urged, the Christian sense 
of duty has asserted it in strange ways. We have been quick to 
say that the man who abuses and stunts his body is a sinner; quick 
to say that the man who neglects and cramps his soul is a sinner. 
Let us admit that we have not been so quick to say that the man 
who narrows and darkens his mind is a sinner. Yet a law to that 
effect is written sure and large in the code of the Great Kingdom. 
It is as certainly a commandment of God as if it had been thun- 
dered among the crags and lightnings of a new Sinai. 

The conviction of the Church at this point has not always 
risen to definition; nor has it always risen even to consciousness. 
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For all that, it has risen to practical life and has struggled ever 
for an outward expression. Feeling that the empire of God is 
over all of life, man must submit his mind to the divine sway. 
Hence it follows that the man who is intellectually lazy, as well 
as the man who is intellectually dishonest, is a sinner. This state- 
ment may shock those who have a surplus of caution; but these 
may reassure themselves with the conviction that any theory may 
be fearlessly accepted if it brings man face to face with God at 
any point of man’s total life. The religious denominations that 
have evaded their responsibility for education have been the fad- 
ing and dwindling forces of God’s work. The God of wisdom is 
evermore against the promoters of ignorance. Given the right of 
way, the Bible is the sure and steadfast friend of a proper educa- 
tion. By the examples of its great characters and its Supreme 
Figure, and by the assertion of its inclusive theory of responsi- 
bility and consecration it has opened the doors of countless schools 
and has bidden the children of men to enter the portals of learning 
with the assurance that all truth is of God. 





Some Present-Day Opportunities 


Art. VIII—SOME PRESENT-DAY OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the chiefest of present-day opportunities is the oppor- 
tunity of the ordinary, the regular, and the non-spectacular. A 
tendency of our time is in the direction of the abnormal and the 
showy. We are prone to deal with masses and great combinations. 
The unusual and the extraordinary capture the imagination. In 
our special exploiting of the unusual, in church work, we have too 
much depreciated the ordinary and the regular. Long since it 
has been shown that the divine method in nature is not cataclysmic, 
or by way of spectacular catastrophe. Now and then, it is true, 
Vesuvius belches forth and changes the landscape, once in cen- 
turies some unusual faulting process destroys a noble city, but 
the general order of land and sea sculpture is by the quiet and 
unnoticed method of rain and river, wind and weather. The 
Gorge of Niagara, the Canyon of the Colorado, the Garden of - 
the Gods, have béen worn out by the slow process of the centuries, 
and the mighty monuments of the natural world are the outcome 
of the regular and ordinary laws of cosmic development. The 
same is true in the moral and spiritual realm. Arthur’s Knights 
wandered far afield to find the Holy Grail, but Arthur’s words to 
them as they started were surely true: 


“Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 

Pass through this hall—how often, O my Knights, 
Your places being vacant at my side, 

This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 

Lost in the quagmire! Many of you, yea, most, 
Return no more.” 


In the over-emphasis of revival and reformatory methods we 
have somewhat forgotten or overlooked the equally important 
work of Christian nurture and character formation. A crying 
defect of modern journalism—secular and sacred—is the publicity 
of the abnormal and extraordinary, the craze for the striking and 
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bizarre. One begins to long for a type of writing that evinces 
ability to go beneath the surface and that will lay hold of the 
heart and substance of things. It is eternally true that the things 
that are seen, that can be estimated, numbered and labeled, are 
transitory and vanishing; the things that are not seen, that must 
be discovered, if at all, through clearness and keenness of spiritual 
vision, these things are eternal. We are frequently told in these 
days, and told reproachfully, that the greatest growth of the 
church is coming from the Sunday schools, as if that were 
an evidence of spiritual feebleness. When, I ask, since the 
organization of Sunday schools, was it otherwise? The church 
has always received its largest accessions from the ranks of child- 
hood and early youth. The statistics of religious experience amply 
verify this statement. It is perfectly safe to say that four fifths 
of the spiritual leaders of the ages were moved Godward in child- 
hood. In a recent speech Dr. Cadman said, “Every dollar spent 
in formation of character equals one hundred dollars spent in 
reformation.” And he added that if he “had to make choice 
between winning to Christ one thousand children, or one thousand 
men at forty, he would unhesitatingly take the children.” And 
yet we still find men characterizing their accessions to the church 
in the phrase “mostly adults,” or, mostly “heads of families,” as 
if that were something specially praiseworthy, and as if the bring- 
ing of children into the service of the church were a matter of 
minor importance. It is a well-attested fact that in rescue work 
the great hope is with men and women who in childhood have had 
religious training in home or Sunday school. If one has been 
impressed in childhood with spiritual things then, though he fall, 
there is chance of his uprising. Brierley in one of his essays 
points to the frequent recurrence in art galleries of Mother and 
Child, and then adds, “Genius, with its fine intuition, offers us 
here the highest religion as centered in a birth. It is strange that, 
with such an object lesson before us, the world, and especially the 
religious world, should have failed so signally in recognizing 
the spiritual significance of childhood.” When Guthrie was dying 
he asked the watchers to “sing a bairn’s hymn.” It is to the child 
in us that religion must appeal. Jesus’s estimate of childhood 
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goes to the heart of the whole matter. And Wordsworth catches 
the truth when he sings: 


“Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Now I have emphasized this opportunity of Christian nur- 
ture, of the training and developing of character, through the 
ordinary, everyday, unheralded methods of the church, not 
because I desire to decry true revivals, but because I believe this 
phase of our work is too largely neglected, or at least, if not neg- 
lected by pastors, it is not put by our leaders in the forefront, and 
does not receive the attention due so vitally important a part of 
Christian work. All through our connection are men whose names 
are never mentioned, who never can be written down for anything 
great, but who by wise and faithful training and teaching of 
youth are laying sure and strong the foundation on which the 
church of to-morrow must surely rest. Rescue work, the salvage 
of derelicts, the finding of the lost, the reclaiming of the fallen 
has its place. Thank God for the workmen and workshops fitted 
for this work! But we can not all be such workmen, nor ought 
we so to be. In its very nature such work is exceptional and 
extraordinary, and at best a makeshift. The work, the true full 
work, of the church begins with the training of the child, continues 
in the culture and safeguarding of the youth, the utilizing of the 
powers and capacities of the virile and vital man, until in the 
evening of life this trained, cultured, and active personality shall 
enrich the church militant with counsel and wisdom until he 
passes to the fellowship of the Church Triumphant. It is doubt- 
less true that one who gives himself to these things will not be 
rewarded with page-long panegyrics in the press—secular or 
sacred—but he will at least have the consciousness that he is doing 
the thing that in our day most needs to be done: laying deep and 
strong the foundations on which the Christian character and 
achievement of the future must surely rise. The highest work 
of God is not a man rescued in mid-career from squalor, vice, and 
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crime, but a child, touched and tuned to high things, greatening 
in strength of will and loftiness of purpose; clear of mind and 
clean of hand and heart through years of active life and service; 
whose hoary head is a crown of glory because found in the way 
of righteousness through all the years, and who goes to his reward 
at last like a shock of corn fully ripe: 
“And, doubtless, unto such is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven.” 

One who listens to much preaching will, I am sure, soon 
become conscious of a note of despondency, perhaps of deep 
pessimism, in the utterances of moral and spiritual teachers. One 
of the best opportunities of our time is that which makes for a sane 
and wholesome outlook upon the world of nature and of human 
nature. There is a sort of conventional pulpit talk about the world 
that I am quite sure is misunderstood by many people, and makes 
them think that the world and the things of it are essentially evil. 
Our use of words is not wise and discriminating, and hence it 
comes that much of our preaching makes people think that the 
world of nature and life is hurtful to the development of the 
highest type of spiritual character. Some of our singing has 
fostered this foolish notion. When Isaac Watts was disappointed 
in an affair of the affections he sat down and wrote: 

“How vain are all things here below! 
How false, and yet how fair! 
Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare.” 
Just why healthy-minded men and women, fortunate in their loves 
and sensible in their outlook upon life, should be forever singing 
Watts’s melancholy and morbid refrain is not quite clear. And 
those other lines 
“Is this vile world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God?” 
Now the truth is, that the world is not vile, and, rightly conceived 
and used, it is a friend to grace and does help us on to God. To 
believe otherwise is the rankest atheism. God is in his world and 
reveals himself through his laws. The laws of the world make for 
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righteousness, and hence for character building. The man who 
rightly understands the world, the laws that govern nature, com- 
merce, society, and civics, will, like Browning, “find earth not 
grey but rosy,” and, with Wordsworth, will feel “a Presence that 
disturbs him with the joy of elevated thoughts.” And just as there 
is opportunity for the right understanding and the true interpreta- 
tion of the world (as distinguished from the worldly, materialistic, 
non-moral spirit and life), so there is an opportunity for a cheery, 
helpful, and optimistic outlook upon human nature. Fortunate 
you are if it has not been your lot some Sunday to hear an arraign- 
ment of human nature, with appeals based upon the woeful wick- 
edness and the natural depravity of the average man. As you 
listen it would seem as if the preacher were pleading for a lost 
cause; as if men, instead of improving, were declining; as if 
Christianity were a lessening rather than a greatening factor in 
the world life and movement. Now I submit that no great victory 
will ever be won by faint-hearted, pessimistic leadership. The 
mood of depression is the mood of defeat. The secret of Drum- 
mond’s success with the young men of his day was his inspira- 
tional appeal to the good, to the best in man. The same is true 
of Jesus, He took men and women on their best side. His stern- 
ness and his stringent rebukes were for the self-righteous, self- 
satisfied civil and ecclesiastical leaders of his time. His words 
of sympathy, hope, cheer and inspiration were always ready for 
the average man, even though feeble and unfortunate. We have 
pressed the doctrine of man’s depravity too far. No man is born 
utterly depraved. To so hold or teach is to arraign God without 
possibility of defense. It is not without cause that our poets have 
expressed the spiritual possibility of the last and lowest man. In 
that expression they have embodied the theology of the gospels. 


Listen to Lowell : 
“Upon the hour that I was born 
God said, ‘Another man shall be;’ 
And the great Maker did not scorn 
Out of Himself to fashion me. 
He sunned me with his ripening looks, 
And Heaven’s rich instincts in me grew, 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 
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And Dante states that so great is man’s spiritual possibility that 
“if only the soul would allow it so much of the deity would descend 
into it that it would be almost another incarnate God.” So 
Browning holds, 

“A spark disturbs our clod; 


Nearer we hold of God, 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe.” 


And Emerson tells us that 


“Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings.” 


With Whittier we must learn to 


“Give human nature reverence for the sake 

Of One who bore it, making it divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God.” 
If this world is to be won for God it will be won through a wise, 
cheery, hopeful, inspirational leadership; a leadership that 
believes in the goodness and beauty of the natural world, in the 
high spiritual possibility of the race, in the continuous greatening 
and the sure triumph of the Christ, the living Leader and Lord of 
the race. 

Another element that should be present in this hopeful out- 
look, this cheery and inspirational appeal, is the Renaissance of 
the Spiritual. Our Age is often spoken of as an unspiritual, 
materialistic age. Men are prone to say that the dollar is our 
ideal. The casual observer notes surface currents, and cries: 


“Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” 
But, after all, this is only on the surface. The deeper 
life is present and in our time is making itself increasingly 
felt. One of the most important as well as one of the 
most hopeful tendencies of modern life is the growing recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the spiritual. The upheavals 
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in the commercial world at first fill us with dismay and 
make us think that every man has his price. But, in point of 
fact, the sensitiveness of the public conscience is proof of the 
depth of our spiritual convictions. Some years since it was pointed 
out in the editorial pages of the Meruopist Review that pecula- 
tion, lying, and fraud occasioned no remark nor any wonder in 
China. That was the natural and expected order; a sign of moral 
decay and of the power of the material. Our sensitiveness in 
things municipal and commercial is a sign not of death, but of 
life. The victories of righteousness in these departments are 
proof of the moral healthfulness of the civic and commercial 
worlds. Is it not worthy of note that in recent Anglo-Saxon 
statecraft, the most eminent names are John Bright, Gladstone, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and John Hay—men attuned to things of 
the spirit? The application by the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Hay, of the Golden Rule to the world’s diplomacy is the 
most striking and significant fact in modern statecraft. In the 
scientific world, the bald, atheistic, non-spiritual theory of evolu- 
tion so current a few years since is no longer in the ascendant. 
Scientific men themselves have been among the first to point out 
the incompleteness of this theory. “The survival of the fittest” 
or the success of the selfish may serve as the law of the jungle, 
but it can never explain humanity. There is in man another law, 
an-other-regarding law, a moral compulsion, a spiritual yearn- 
ing that calls upon him to 


“Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual)! feast; 
Move upward, working out the best 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


As Dr. McConnell tells us, in his Diviner Immanence, we have 
come pretty widely to discount the idea that the discovery of law 
in nature does away with the need of mind. We rather insist 
upon a new watchword—the more law the more mind. On all 
this world of affairs the spiritual vision has dawned. The scales 
are falling from men’s eyes; the youth of to-day is the dreamer 
of dreams and the seer of visions. He will not long rest in the 
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material. More and more he will incarnate the truth taught by 
Markham in his call to “Young America” : 


“In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the vision. 


“It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonder of youth; 
And the lyrical dream of the boy ts the Kingly truth. 


“The world is a vapor and only the vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against Hell but the Wingéd Ideal.” 


Leave the world of affairs, and come to the world of ideas, and 
note here the supremacy of the things of the spirit. Carlyle 
tells us that the “world is alive, instinct with Godhood.” Emer- 
son is a preacher of spirituality. Hamilton Mabie’s little book, 
The Life of the Spirit, is proof positive of the renaissance of the 
spiritual in the world of modern letters. He truly says: “No dead 
mechanism moves the stars, or lifts the tides, or calls the flowers 
from their sleep; truly this is the garment of Deity, and here 
is the awful splendor of the Perpetual Presence.” Lowell is 
full of illustrations of ‘this principle, and you know he speaks 
truth when he tells you that “moral supremacy is the only kind 
that leaves monuments, and not ruins, behind it.” Hawthorne 
is a wizard in spiritual analysis. And did not Dr. Eckman’s 
recent interpretation and analysis of Thackeray in this very 
magazine reveal the truth that that genial humorist, gentle satirist, 
and immortal novelist, is after all, and in all his ways and works, 
an everyday preacher of the supremacy of the things of the spirit! 

The poets are the best interpreters of life. Often they are 
the truest theologians. A true poet is not only a singer, but a 
prophet and a seer. Professor Winchester tells us that “such a 
work as the In Memoriam a hundred years hence will be accounted 
a truer picture of the vital thought at the middle of the nine- 
teenth century than all our formal philosophies and theologies put 
together.” And Professor Olin A. Curtis writes that “in the 
poetry of Robert Browning one can come closer to the whole 
reality of human life than he can in any scientific treatise pub- 
lished in the last hundred years.” When the professor of litera- 
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ture and the professor of systematic theology can say such things 
it is no wonder that one of the poets should say: 
“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 
. “One men with o etm at plensare 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down.” 
And what a recovery of the spiritual there is for us in the writings 
of the poets! Just think of In Memoriam; The Eve of St. Agnes; 
Crossing the Bar. Remember that Browning says, in the intro- 
duction to Sordello, “My stress lay on the incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul: little else is worth study.” Always he deals with 
inner and spiritual motive. Because of this, through his percep- 
tion of the power of the things of the spirit, he is optimistic, the 
cheerful heartener of his fellows, whom no disaster can ever 
frighten or appal. 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward; 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” ' 
And the joy and cheer of it all is that we have an increasing group 
of singers who in our own quick, active, and so-called materialistic 
day are emphasizing the value of the spiritual. Take down your 
little volumes of Edward Rowland Sill, Sidney Lanier, and Fred- 
eric Lawrence Knowles, passed over to the great majority, “ere 
yet their pens had gleaned their teeming brains.” Remember 
that the home of Sill was on the uplands of life; the unclean could 
not pass that way, nor any ravening wolfish thought find foothold 
or food on the high places where he walked with free and fearless 
feet. To read him is to read a comment on Paul’s counsel: 
“Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
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good report, think on these things.” Recall that the most trench- 
ant rebuke of Whitman’s crass materialism is that of the delicate, 
refined and spiritually sensitive Lanier, who says: “Whitman is 
poetry’s butcher. Huge raw collops slashed from the rump of 
poetry, and never mind gristle, is what Whitman feeds our souls 
with. As near as I can make it out, Whitman’s argument seems 
to be that because a prairie is wide therefore debauchery is admir- 
able, and because the Mississippi is long therefore every American 
is God.” Read his Marshes of Glynn, Ballad of Trees and the 
Master, The Crystal. Hear him as he says: “Measure what space 
a violet stands above the ground: "Tis no further climbing that 
my soul and angels have to do [to get to God] than that.” Young 
Knowles’s last volume bears the significant title Love Triumphant ; 
and one who reads will soon pierce its deeper meaning. Love is 
the fulfilling of the law everywhere: 


“Yet the east is red with dawn, 
Like a cross where one hath bled; 

And upon that splendor drawn— 
Gentle eyes and arms outspread— 

See that figure stretched above: 

As God lives! its name is Love! 


“Love that lights the fireless brands, 
Love that cares for world and wren, 

Bleeding from the broken hands 
Crowned with thorns that conquer men; 

Only love’s great eyes inspire 

Church, sect, creed to glow with fire.” 

To quote further is needless, it is enough to say that anyone 
who carefully and intelligently reads the writings of Vaughn 
Moody, Edwin Markham, Henry van Dyke, and, best of all, the 
lyries of Richard Gilder, will readily realize that he is in touch 
with that spiritual insight and interpretation of the world’s life 
and work for which we plead. The latest volume of Mr. Gilder, 
In the Heights, is, as its title indicates, a call to men to lead and 
live the higher life. Society, civics, commerce and religion must 
all be lifted to the heights of unselfish and spiritual service. The 
deep, dominant note of our day in commerce and civics, in litera- 
ture and life, is the spiritual note. The living God is speaking 
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to men to-day in tones not to be misunderstood. The events of 
our era emphasize the divine revelation that the wages of sin is 
death while the gift of God is life. Ours it is to seize the oppor- 
tunity, and by a wise use of the history and movement of yester- 
day and to-day reveal to men the supreme and eternal value of 
the things of the spirit, inviting them by a true interpretation of 
the world, of man, and of the world currents, 


“To leave the low dank thickets of the flesh, 
Where man meets beast and makes his lair with him, 


For spirit-reaches of the strenuous vast, 
Where stalwart souls reap grain to make the bread 
God breaketh at his table and is glad.” 


Just in proportion as we realize our privilege, and with cheer and 
faith go forth to meet and measure ourselves against this high 
opportunity, we shall become—as Gilder foresees— 


“New messengers of righteousness and hope 
And courage for our day! So shall the world, 
That ever surely climbs to God’s desire, 

Grow swifter toward his purpose and intent.” 








(September 


Arr. IX.—BROWNING’S SAUL. 


In a book on the poetry of Robert Browning appears this 
dedication : 
“A man—true as steel, 
A poet—searcher of men’s 
Minds and hearts.” 
Thus briefly, but comprehensively, is described the greatest of 
Christian poets. 

The age of Robert Browning was one of doubt and despair. 
Into it came this man of abounding vitality and of robust faith. 
He was not of his time, but for his time. With the great problems 
of human life and destiny he battled like a hero, and the glorious 
in man, in God and the eternal hereafter, were the trophies of his 
conflict. His style befits his themes. “Soul struggles and the 
birth-throes of great thoughts” demand different language than a 
“hymn to a daisy” calls for. His style is alpine, and there is hard 
struggling sometimes to reach his vision. In imagination power- 
ful, in intellect piercing, all things with Browning “are pregnant 
with abstract meaning.” In none of his work is the man and the 
poet seen to greater advantage than in Saul, called by able critics 
his greatest poem. It is difficult to escape the use of the superlative 
in estimating it. “The majesty of its thoughts, the splendor of 
its imagery, the simplicity and sweetness of its rhythmic flow make 
it one of the greatest of Browning’s poems.” It has been called 
“a Messianic oratorio in words.” Some, rising high in their 
praise, declare that there is no nobler poem in the whole range of 
English poetry, while still more enthusiastic admirers class it as 
the best and greatest poem ever written. The first part of Saul, 
ending with section nine, was written when Browning was thirty- 
three years old; the second ten years later, when the more mature 
mind of the poet had expanded to the broader conception of salva- 
tion and immortality as alone competent to satisfy human need. 
It is a religious poem, and founded on that familiar scene in the 
Scriptures, 1 Samuel 16. 14-23, where David, the shepherd 
minstrel, is brought before the mad monarch to restore him with 
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the charm of music. The poem opens with the welcome of 
David, who, as a radiant youth, comes with music and song, 
humanity and faith, to do what he may for the king: 


“Said Abner, ‘At last thou art come! Ere I tell, ere thou speak, 

Kiss my cheek, wish me well!’ Then I wished it, and did kiss his cheek. 
And he, ‘Since the King, O my friend, for thy countenance sent, 
Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor until from his tent 

Thou return with the joyful assurance the King liveth yet 

Shall our lip with the honey be bright, with the water be wet. 

for out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space of three days, 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of prayer nor of praise, 

To betoken that Saul and the spirit have ended their strife, 

And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks back upon life.’” 


The dramatic circumstances of the poem are simple but graphic. 
Saul, blinded by passion, swept on by his mad will, has broken 
with God and is in ruin. His nature has become morose, his mind 
has lost its balance, and, melancholy-mad, he has been alone for 
three long days in the inner tent’s deep silence, with never a sign 
to tell whether alive or dead. There David found him: 


“He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both arms stretched out wide 
On the great cross-sypport in the center that goes to each side; 


“so agonized Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb.” 


David is the speaker in the poem, and he tells us what happened 
as by spell of music, he seeks to bring Saul back to life. 


“Then I tuned my harp; took off the lilies we twine round its chords 
Lest they snap ‘neath the stress of the noontide—those sunbeams like 
swords!” 

First he plays the tunes known to field creatures—the sheep, the 
quail, the crickets. Then the harvest songs, marriage songs, war- 
rior songs. Then “the chorus intoned as the Levites go up to 
the altar in glory enthroned.” Here “in the darkness Saul 
groaned.” The minstrel follows with the songs of life: of Saul’s 
youth, of the young warrior with his father’s sword, of his mother’s 
death, of his brothers and friends, of that “boyhood of wonder and 
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hope,” and the climb to the fame-crowned monarch “King Saul.” 


“Then Saul, who hung propped 
By the tent’s cross-support in the center, was struck by his name. 


“One long shudder thrilled 
All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and was stilled 
At the King’s self left standing before me, released and aware.” 


Once more the minstrel, wishing to fully restore Saul, who 
as yet was only partly aroused, tunes his lyre and sings of King 
Saul and his deeds, of the love and reverence of the people for him 
as monarch, of his fame beyond death, of monuments and tradi- 
tions and songs of bards all praising him in later centuries as the 
first great king, and of the good of his life which will be diffused 
through unborn generations. While David sang thus Saul 


“slowly resumed 
His old motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the swathes 
Of his turban, and see—the huge sweat that his countenance bathes 
He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now his loins as of yore, 
And feels slow for the armlets of price with the clasp set before. 


“So sank he along by the tent-prop till, stayed by the pile 
Of his armor and war-cloak and garments, he leaned there awhile, 
And sat cut my singing—one arm round the tent-prop, to raise 
His bent head, and the other hung slack—till I touched on the praise 
I foresaw from all men in all time to the man patient there, 
And thus ended, the harp falling forward. Then first I was 'ware 
That he sat, as I say, with my head just above his vast knees, 
Which were thrust out on each side around me, like oak-roots which 
please 
To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked up to know 
If the best I could do had brought solace: he spoke not, but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side till he laid it with care, 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: thro’ my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head with kind 
power— 
‘All my face back, intent to peruse it as men do a flower. 
Thus held he me there with his great eyes that scrutinized mine— 
And O, all my heart how it loved him!” 


Here is the crisis of the poem. His soul stirred with love for 
the king, David would do more than arouse him to life. He would 
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heal the monarch’s broken heart and fill his soul with hope. But 
how? What is there to sing beyond the good of life, and noble 
memory, and long influence after death? Then the truth dawns 
upon David. “No harp more—no song more! outbroke—” Harp 
and song abandoned the minstrel becomes a prophet: 


“Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the Creator?—the end, what Began? 

Would I fain, in my impotent yearning, do all for this man 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him who yet alone can?” 


“And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest), 

These good things being given, to go on and give one more, the best: 
Ay, to save and redeem and restcre him, maintain at the height 

This perfection—succeed with life’s day-spring death's minute of night? 
Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now—and bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life?” 


“See the King—I would help him but cannot; the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life starve my own out, I would; knowing which 
I know that my service is perfect. O; speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou!” 


“**"Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee: a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!’” 


Reasoning from his own love to the infinite compassion of God, 
David claims for Saul, and for man as well, a redeemed and 
immortal life through incarnate love in Jesus Christ crucified. 
This remarkable poem affords us a comprehensive study of 
Browning’s view of nature, of man, and of God. In no other 
production of the poet are these great themes more fully and 
graphically treated. Here Browning’s philosophy of life reaches 
certainty and his theology its final interpretation.. Human life 
and the divine character are both revealed in their sublimity. 
Strictly speaking, Browning is not a poet of nature. His themes 
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were such as excluded the fullest treatment of nature. One writer 
has well said: 


When we come to the nature poetry of Browning we find with him 
nature is less a means of ornamentation than with Tennyson: less a 
source of personal enjoyment or universal revelation than with Emerson: 
less a refuge or anodyne for pain than with Arnold. It is subordinated 
to human nature to a degree not found in any other except Shakespeare. 
The development of a soul has the supreme interest in Browning. 


‘Yet Browning had great nature-feeling. He was an out-of-door 
man, and saw the beauty and the meaning of the world around 


him. There are few passages, if any, superior to these in Saul. 
Here is a quiet and beautiful scene in the shepherd’s song: 


“And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one after one, 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 

They are white and untorn by the bushes, for lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream’s bed; 
And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into eve and blue far above us;—so blue and so far! 


The hunter’s song is full of out-of-door life: 


“O, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 

O, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal—the rich dates yellowed over with gold-dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine— 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well.” 


This mid-day pastoral scene is a beautiful nature-photograph : 


“Then fancies grew rife 
Which had come long ago on the pasture, when round me the sheep 
Fed in silence—above, the one eagle wheeled slow as in sleep; 
And I lay in my hollow and mused on the world that might lie 
"Neath his ken, tho’ I saw but the strip ’twixt the hill and the sky.” 


Of the tender and beautiful sympethies between the human soul 
and the outer world in Browning’s poetry Saul contains one of the 
most remarkable descriptions. It is the closing scene of the poem. 
David has conquered. He has risen to the faith of the Son of 
God. His soul wild with ecstasy, he hastens back to his flocks. 
With a stroke of genius Browning makes all nature that night 
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share the shepherd’s triumph. All the hosts of life press upon 
him, the stars “beat with emotion,” and the whole world is in 
tumult and rapture: 


“I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware: 

I repressed, I got thro’ them as hardly, as strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed with her crews, 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge.” 


Again, closing his peom, with an equal genius, Browning leads 
us from this breathless climax to the dawning of a new morning 
where the wildness of the night has passed and the calm of a new 


and serene day has come: 


“but I fainted not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult and quenched it with quiet and holy behest, 
Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest. 
Anon, at the dawn, all that trouble had withered from earth 
Not so much but I saw it die out in the day’s tender birth; 
In the gathered intensity brought to the gray of the hills; 
In the shuddering forests’ held breath; in the sudden wind-thrills; 
In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each with eye sidling still 
Tho’ averted with wonder and dread; in the birds stiff with chill 
That rose heavily as I approached them, made stupid with awe: 
E’en the serpent that slid away silent—he felt the new law. 
The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the flowers; 
The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved the vine-bowers; 
And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—D’en so, it is so!” 


He not only sees the beauty of nature but discovers and interprets 
its soul. 


The genius of Browning finds greater scope in unfolding in 
Saul his philosophy of human life. The poet’s view of man, of 
his career, of the good and evil in his life, and of his destiny, is 
here seen in clear outline. In Saul life’s meaning has its ideal, 
its final interpretation. What Browning was himself necessarily 
affected his interpretation of life. “He was a strong, glowing, 
whole-souled human being. He was from early youth to vener- 
able age a center of bounding vitality.” Hence he saw all things 
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hopefully. For him the sun always shone, the joy bells always 
rang. He faced life with absolute certainty, and looked toward 
the future with perfect trust. He never despaired of human love, 
of the final triumph of the soul, or of God. We would expect such 
a spirit of optimism to have a decided effect upon Browning’s 
philosophy of life, and it had. Browning recognized the mon- 
strous fact of evil in the world but despaired not. He reasoned 
that evil could not be purposeless. He says, in the Ring and the 
Book, 


“Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph?” 


Browning interpreted life as 


“Just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, to educe the man. 


Everywhere Browning encouraged the upward struggle of man. 
Effort, he believed, was coincident with development. To endeavor 
was to grow. Suffering and advancement were identical. To 
suffer was to reign. Browning was the exponent of the strenuous 
life in moral endeavor. He hated indolence, hesitancy, compro- 
mise. He would have every man know the completest possible 
experience realized by work and interpreted by thought. To illus- 
trate these thoughts in Saul would be to transcribe the entire poem. 
Hope for man gleams in every line. The optimism of life exults 
everywhere. Man will not, cannot fail. All things shall work 
together for his good. Life is upward, and the struggles will end 
in triumph. No one can read Saul without feeling the glow 
throughout the entire poem of this optimistic struggle. It is a 
message of inspiration. To discover, to enjoy, to employ, to 
endeavor—in human life these are true ambitions. Evil is evil 
still, but it is overborne. Life is salutary, uplifting. God is in 
his world to hinder the wrong and to help the right. The joy and 
hope of life burst forth in several passages in Saul: 


“O, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 
O, the wild joys of living!” 
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And again: 
“How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 
And still again : 
“Let one more attest, 

I have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and all was for best.” 
But the real essence of life is not in accomplishment but in 
struggle. Though he struggle, man may lose. He may not achieve 
that for which he strives. Has he then really failed? Browning 
conceives the sublime truth that success is not achievement, but 
that the true value of life lies in the preciousness of striving. 
Other philosophies have taught us that the highest attainment of 
lifs is the work we accomplish. What we perform of real service 
for humanity shows us worthy or debased. But Browning declares 
that it is what one aspires to be, the inmost hope and impulse of 
the soul, that is the test of life and of its worth. That achievement, 
though it may be the measure of man’s capacity in a certain direc- 
tion, is not the real measure of man’s ability in character and 
worth. The true worker is he who, though having failed repeat- 
edly, still strives upward to God. This is the central truth in 
Browning’s creed of life. Running like a golden thread through 
all his poems, it is revealed full-patterned in Saul. 


“See the King—I would help him but cannot; the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life starve my own out, I would—” 


It is at this crisis of human endeavor and apparent failure that 
Browning reveals his philosophy of life. David cries, not in defeat 
but in victory, “What stops my despair?’ And this the answer, 
this the new psalm of life that Browning puts on the lips of the 


singer: 


“What stops my despair? 

This: "tis not what man Does which exalts, but what man Would do!” 
This is a supreme utterance of the poem and Browning’s ultimate 
message for human life. And is not Browning right? This is 
the theory of life that makes apparent defeats magnificent con- 
quests. Thus from shattered hopes man arises a better creature. 
Disappointments in life are made trifling; rather, man has got the 
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better of them by getting strength and stature. Being is exalted 
above doing, purpose above service, and what man aspires to be, 
but fails to reach, becomes an eternal comfort to the soul. 

No view of Browning’s philosophy of life is complete which 
does not present his conception of God. Browning was philosopher 
and theologian, and in no poem shall we be better able to see 
Browning’s God than in Saul. Browning saw God everywhere. 
Thus in Saul David comes back from his search for God to tell us, 


“God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the clod.” 


Browning’s basal conception of God was that of intelligent power. 
He began with God and power as synonymous; he ended with 
God and love as synonymous. How finely he puts God’s power and 
man’s importance in_ these two lines in Saul: 


“From Thy will stream the worlds, life, and nature, Thy dread Sabaoth: 
I will?—the mere atoms despise me!” 


It is a God of power of whom David brings back intelligence as 
he goes “the whole round of creation” : 


“IT have gone the whole round of creation; I saw and I spoke; 
I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork— 


“Each faculty tasked 
To perceive Him, has gained an abyss where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care! 
Do I task any faculty highest to image success? 
I but open my eyes—and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined full-fronts me.” 


“And, thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 


The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete.” 


But Browning’s God was preéminently a God of love. With him 
everything in the world was love. And just as we have found 
his optimistic nature coloring his view of human life so we may 
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expect his theory of love to determine his conception of the Divine 
nature. “Life,” Browning says, in A Death in A Desert, 


“For life,-with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love; 
How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is.” 


In Asolando he says: 
“From the first Power was, I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 
In Saul we are told, “All’s love—yet all’s law.” From a universe 
of love, therefore, to a Supreme Love was a perfectly natural and 
inevitable conclusion for Browning. 
“A loveless worm, within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds.” 
The doctrine of divine love is deduced in Saul from man’s ideal 
of love in himself. Thus David, his harp set aside, his songs 
ended, reasons up from his own love for Saul to the divine com- 
passion : 
“Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? here the parts shift? 
Here the creatures surpass the Creator? The end what Began?” 
There could be but one inference from such reasoning, God must 
be love. And the next step was inevitable: God’s love must sur- 
pass the human even as the infinite surpasses the finite. So on 
the minstrel is led in his reasoning until, full-visioned, God’s 
love is declared : 


“O, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown— 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave, up nor down, 
One spot for the creature to stand in!” 


Here is the sublime crisis of the poem. David, reaching out from 
the human, has found the divine love, but his discovery sweeps 
him on and in this infinite Love he sees not only relief for Saul 
but redemption for man. The immortal hope, and Christ, 
the incarnate Love, burst upon the vision of the minstrel-seer. In 
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the passionate yearnings of David for the salvation of Saul Brown- 
ing gives us the deeper reason, grounded in love, for a future hope. 
With strong crying and pleading David pours his soul out for 
Saul’s redemption. That splendid wreck he would save not only 
for this life but for the next. What he would fain do is prophetic 
of what may be done. What he would fain do, but cannot in his 
weakness, the Divine, all-powerful and all-loving, can and will 
do. David, the human lover, would give life and immortal reward ; 
God, the divine lover, can do no less. 


“Would I fain, in my impotent yearning, do all for this man. 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him who yet alone can? 

Would it ever have entered my mind—the bare will, much less power— 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvelous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest), 

These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, the best: 
‘Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 

This perfection—succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s minute of night?” 


What is the value of such a poem as Saul? What is its mean- 
ing? What does it teach ? 

Saul is a study of character in the struggle of a great crisis. 
A human soul is face to face with a mighty. problem—the saving 
of a ruined life. The situation is desperate—the opportunity sub- 
lime! Tact, sympathy, faith, courage, every resource in David is 
‘taxed to its utmost. Magnanimous himself, he claims from God 
for the King whom he loves the largest sympathy, the most com- 
plete redemption. David triumphs, Saul is rescued, and man, in 
the higher conflicts of the soul, is seen a grander conqueror than 
the victor on martial field. The poem is a sublime expression of 
the soul’s deep longing for a God of love. It is the ery of the 
human heart for its greatest need—love human, love divine! The 
minstrel felt the passion of love in his own soul but recognized its 
inadequacy. The bitterness of life—life’s sin, sorrow, and 
remorse—needed more than human sympathy: a divine compas- 
sion. Naught else could satisfy. In Saul’s condition human 
wretchedness is seen appealing, out of its awful despair, for divine 
help; in David’s sympathy human love is heard passionately 
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pleading for the sinner’s redemption—and thus, in sublimest 
imagery, is expressed the world’s uttermost need. It is, further, 
an illustration of how man’s nature is an authority for interpreting 
the divine. If from the flower of beauty we mount to God, the 
Creator, how much more from man, of reason, will, and love, 
to God, of wisdom and compassion. Does David love? God must. 
Would David do all for Saul? So must God. Would David sur- 
render his life for the saving of the King? God can do no less. 
Can the creature surpass the Creator? man excel God? The con- 
clusion is irresistible, the authority final, and man interprets God 
in terms of his own life and character. The poem is, finally, a 
“powerful exposition of the central problem of Christianity. The 
experiences of sorrow and sin raise for us the greatest questions, 
force upon us the mightiest problems. Face to face with Saul’s 
wretchedness the problem of evil stares at us, and the questions 
of its being, and of man’s redemption from sin, plead for answer. 
What is evil? What useful purposes can it serve? How shall man 
be saved from its dire consequences? Philosophy is incompetent, 
but love is found supreme. In David love is facing the problem 
of evil: love compassionate, love self-denying, love self-sacrificing! 
It beholds suffering as essential to the divine excellence, and divine 
sacrifice as alone adequate for the awful blight of sin. And to 
love’s inspired vision is given the sublime revelation of the incar- 
nate God as the suffering Redeemer. Saul is a voice of human 
love crying up to God for help, and a voice of divine love answer- 
ing back to man.” “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” “But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
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Arr. X.—WALTER PATER AND HIS PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE. 


On July 30, 1894, after a brief illness, Walter Pater 
died suddenly at his home in Oxford, and was buried in Holy- 
well churchyard. For thirty-six years his life was associated with 
the old university town—first as student at Queen’s, then as tutor, 
and for thirty years as Fellow of Brasenose College. 

In 1873 a set of essays in criticism, which at intervals had 
appeared in reviews, were collected and, with additional papers, 
published as The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry. The 
little volume—chiefly because of the Conclusion—immediately 
produced a vivid sensation in certain circles, chiefly churchly, and 
the young “Fellow” found himself the center of widespread 
denunciation as a “hedonist,” a Greek pagan, a Cyrenaic, and 
pious persons ignorant of Greek and confounding “hedonist” and 
heathen, became livid at the thought that an Oxford fellowship 
was held by a man who, at the heart of him, was an unbeliever 
in the Ohristian religion as a philosophy of life. So violent grew 
the protest that when the second issue of The Renaissance appeared 
it was noted that the Conclusion had been omitted; but scarcely 
had the religious mind regained its equanimity, in view of the 
supposed retractation, before Marius the Epicurean appeared, and 
it was discovered that that piece of elaborate philosophic fiction 
was in fact only the Conclusion in another form—a sort of 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua.” Besides, the third edition of The 
Renaissance itself contained the Conclusion, somewhat modified 
“to prevent misunderstanding”! The Marius contained a chapter 
on The New Cyrenaicism—an exposition of the ideas expressed in 
the Conclusion. But readers were puzzled to know just where to 
place the book; because while it seemed to be a reiteration of 
Pater’s paganism—the “hedonism” that had excited such opposi- 
tion—it seemed also to hint that the author was on his way to the 
“Ohurch ;” for Marius, the hero, after wide ranging, died at last 
on the threshold of the Catholic Church—the holy wafer between 
his lips and the holy oil upon his brow. _ 
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Pater desired to show that in an age when the old paganism 
was apparently fading away in Rome before the dawning of a 
new religion, which in fact was only a development of truths 
latent in Hebrew prophetism, it was possible for a young man, 
definitely consecrated to the pursuit of a pure and noble pleasure, 
as a Cyrenaic or Epicurean, to develop a type of personal character 
as pure and gracious as that which the church developed in her 
homes and before her altars. Marius, it is true, exhibited desire 
to understand the faith that had been founded in Rome by Paul 
and Peter, if the legends could be trusted, and to the priests of 
the new cult seemed a possible convert, but, as a matter of fact, he 
had not been confirmed by the bishop, and, only by a large 
interpretation of the mode of his death and the essential animus 
of his serene, sweet, comely life, had he been recognized to be 
“naturally Christian”—impliedly a believer in the great Catholic 
symbol. He was aecepted in death as a son of the church rather 
by what he promised to be than by what he was, except that his 
personal virtue was so crystalline and so imposing, so convincing, 
that to repudiate it, to discount it as merely pagan was to place 
stigma upon the work of the Spirit of God, and deny the truth, 
expressed by Saint Paul, that it is possible “to do by nature” the 
very things contained in the Law. 

That which happened in the life of Marius also happened in 
the life of Pater—though not, of course, literally. For, though 
Pater never recanted his Conclusion, and in fact reaffirmed it in 
the Marius, he was recognized by representative men of the 
Church of England as the peer of Christianity’s own disciples. 
On the day of his funeral the Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
delivered a eulogy at Canterbury in presence of the boys of 
King’s School, but did not tell them, what in due course they 
would learn, that after Pater had gone up to Oxford he had delib- — 
erately repudiated the entire dogmatic system of the Church of 
England—defended as it had been by such an apologist as Bishop 
Butler and implicitly held by as lofty a statesman as Gladstone— 
and had accepted, as the guide and goal of life, a system of 
philosophy developed by Aristippus in the days of old Socrates! 
One wonders what the effect would have been if, after the Warden 
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had ended his eulogy of the dead “Fellow,” the Conclusion had 
been read to the students, with the statement that, though several 
editions of The Renaissance had appeared during Pater’s life 
time, he had never retracted his saying that the highest quality 
was given to the passing moments of life, not by religion, but by 
“art” and that the love of art for art’s sake has most of that wisdom 
which shows itself in the culture of pure passion! No doubt 
Pater had been attracted by Catholicism, by the High Church 
movement, and in his later life had seemed to complete the circle 
of his career by returning to certain theological, religious, and 
ecclesiastical intents that had appeared in his boyhood, but there 
is nothing to show that his interest in Anglo-Catholicism, exhibited 
by attendance upon the services at Saint Barnabas’s conducted 
by the Pusey “fathers,” was ever more than esthetic or humanis- 
tic. Indeed, it is a belief at Oxford that he went there for the 
“eolor’—for the sensation that any elaborate ritual would have 
produced, whether Christian, or pagan. No doubt he would have 
found quite as much to attract him in the rites of Shinto or 
Buddhism performed in a Japanese temple as in an Oxford 
church dedicated to the holy “Barnabas” and to the worship of 
God according to the ritual of the Church of England as inter- 
preted by the disciples of Dr. Pusey. In early life he had, indeed, 
purposed to be a “priest,” and this purpose was strong when he 
came to Oxford, but, before he was twenty-six years of age, he 
had not only repudiated the orthodoxies of Church of England 
Protestantism but even of Unitarianism. Perhaps Jowett had 
something to do with this result, for Jowett was also a Greek 
and, as is now known, thoroughly in accord with Renan; to whom 
one religion was like all others, no better—if not worse. 

In Oxford itself one of Pater’s clerical friends delivered a 
memorial sermon in which he said, “Walter Pater’s life seemed to 
me to be the gradual consecration of an exquisite sense of beauty 
to the highest ends, an almost literally exact advance through the 
stages of admiration in the symposium till at last he reached the 
sure haven, the “One Source of all that is fair and good.” This 
may be true, it was true, according to Pater’s philosophy of life, 
but it was not true according to the doctrines actually held and 
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taught by the Church of England, as anyone may see who reads 
her Prayer Book. If the “One Source of all that is fair and good” 
—that is to say, God—may be attained by “advances through 
stages of admiration” it is not necessary to pass through the vari- 
ous experiences which are supposed to be necessary to the initia- 
tion and development of the Christian life as those experiences 
are characterized by the expounders of the Christian faith. In 
fact the church made the great concession to philosophy—she 
abdicated in favor of Aristippus, and accepted, as substitute 
for her ordo salutis established by her Founder, a rationalistic 
process of culture which recognized no broader boundaries than the 
self. Instead of her canons of “repentance” she recognized as 
valid the Platonic maxim, “Honor the soul.” This would not 
have been possible in the stern days of the martyrs, Ridley, Lati- 
mer, and Bilney, whose monument in St. Giles Pater might have 
seen any day—nor would it have been possible if Newman could 
have stemmed the currents of Liberalism and turned the church 
back into primitive courses; for neither the Anglo-Catholics nor 
the Reformers, antipodal though they were in their conceptions 
of the essential elements of “religion,” believed it possible to 
speak of God as “the One Source of all that is fair and good,” or 
of the exact advance through “stages of admiration” as a sub- 
stitute for “grace,” whether secured by inner, subjective exercise of 
“faith,” or objective submission to the authority of the priest- 
hood. Such a doctrine, if preached during a Lenten mission, 
would be recognized at once as a total departure from the rigid 
orthodoxies which, even in so liberal a church as the Church of 
England, are then inculeated as the sum and substance of reli- 
gion. It was not less a departure from those orthodoxies when 
enunciated in a memorial discourse. 

This is not saying that it is inherently false. There may be 
more than one way into the Fold, despite the Parable. The fact 
‘that it was so spontaneously uttered in the presence\of a completed 
life, in the presence of a consummated career which had 
bourgeoned in so many graces of the spirit—and which peered 
when it did not surpass the lives of many confessedly “Christian” 

men—suggests that it was really true, and that the ordo salutis, 
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always difficult to determine except by much “begging of the ques- 
tion” at the beginning and much admission of unremoved “mys- 
tery” at the end, was concededly false because insufficient in such 
acase. This must have been apparent to critical auditors—to men 
who know Pater as he was, to men, for instance, like Edmund 
Gosse, who had known him to be a “pagan,” and George Moore, 
the novelist, who was convinced that he never had been a Chris- 
tian. Not able to think that, to use a church term, he was “lost,” 
they wondered what the apostles of the Holy Faith would “do” 
with him, now that he was dead; were they astonished to learn 
that, after all, the “stages of admiration” were as sure an approach 
to the goal of life in God as processes defined in the Catechism ? 
To the materialistic science of the age this may be an unimportant 
issue, but to Pater it was the supreme issue of life. All the pro- 
cesses of his thought hinged upon it. He had made his choice; 
he was willing to abide by it. There was never anything in his 
speech to show that he had suffered remorse in any degree because 
he had abandoned all thought of entering the church ; and he died 
as he had lived. He had found “peace”—freedom from unrest 
and disturbance of spirit. Calmly, from day to day, year to year, 
he did the work that was given to him to do, doing it with an all- 
absorbing conscientiousness which constituted the ethical note of 
his genius as a critic, and then gave to the world such finished 
product of his thought as he wished ; experiencing a pure pleasure 
in the contemplation of all beautiful things and in the expression 
of his own sense of the world’s fair and good. Such a philosophy 
spared him the aimless agony of settling theological questions, 
endless chains of discussion about the “system of salvation” or any 
of the subjects presented so authoritatively in such a book, say, 
as The Catholic Religion—that “Manual of Instruction prepared 
for members of the Anglican Church” which fixes opinions once 
for all after the manner of the “established dectrine and laudable 
practice of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.” Such discus- 
sions could not afford pleasure. In the nature of the case it was 
impossible for them to minister to the sense of graciousness as 
that sense expressed itself, or realized itself in art or music; the 
art and the music of the churches never being more false to all 
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ideals of beauty than when they are employed to teach theology, 
or soteriology, or any specific phase of the hierarchical system. 
And it had the merit of being irrefragably self-consistent. Despite 
the developments of Cyrenaicism, which, however, bore essentially 
the same relation to the original system that the various Christian 
sects bear to the primitive ideas of Jesus of Nazareth, Pater saw 
in it a universal truth—a demonstrable, ascertainable truth. As 
a matter of fact, pleasure is the end of all self-conscious aspiration, 
despite the confessions of that Hebrew “Koheleth” disillusioned 
by the ennui which preyed upon his spirit at the close of the day’s 
delights. For the “fear of God,” which at last Koheleth pro 
nounces a law of universal obligation, is only a phase of pleasure, 
the highest and most satisfactory, leaving no dregs of self-rebuke. 
The term itself needs definition, but unless it connotes pleasure, 
happiness, joy, blessedness, its connotation falls below the heights 
of that perfected life which the phrase implies. Read aright, the 
old book cherished so long by the Hebrews is not a warning against 
Epicureanism, but an appeal to choose a pleasure which shall 
satisfy the “light” that excelleth “darkness.” That Cyrenaicism is 
susceptible of perversion is not an argument against it, for even 
Christianity itself is exposed to perversion as the great Epistle to 
the Romans proves; its logic being employed to disprove the false 
“therefore” which seemed to follow Paul’s premise—“the greater 
the sin the greater the grace of God exhibited in its forgiveness.” 
For there were men who, having heard Paul say that the grace of 
God was never so fully shown as in the forgiveness of an incor- 
rigible soul, immediately argued, “Let us sin, therefore, that the 
grace of God may abound”! Even Calvinism has lapsed into 
Antinomianism, and the ethical idealism of so-called “Christian 
Science” is susceptible of lapse into gross immorality. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Because Dr. Stevens was a valued contributor to this Review, 
and because his fellowship with the whole Christian Church was 
wide and warm and generous, and particularly because the last 
article he prepared for publication was for this Review, a brief notice 
is not inappropriate here. He was one of the farm-born and farm- 
bred men, sturdy, sound-minded, healthy-souled, fond of labor; and 
there was always about him a breadth and wholesomeness suggestive 
of life in the open air. His spirit was not that of a cloister or a 
coterie; his comprehension and his sympathy were as spacious as all 
outdoors. The all-aroundness of his view and the range of his sym- 
pathy were in part due to the number and variety of the institutions 
that participated in his education—Cornell University, the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity 
School, Syracuse University, where he secured by examination his 
Doctorate in Philosophy, and the University of Jena, Germany, from 
which he received on examination the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
In Yale Divinity School he held for about ten years the chair of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation, and for about ten years 
more the chair of Systematic Theology. While successful as a 
teacher of the New Testament, his most ardent preference, most 
marked fitness, and most ample equipment were for philosophic 
studies, and in Systematic Theology he was at home and happy. He 
rose to notable rank in the world of authorship, publishing A Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, The Pauline Theology, The 
Johannine Theology, a popular treatise on doctrine entitled Doc- 
trine and Life, The Messages of Paul and the Apostles, The Theology 
of the New Testament, now widely used as a textbook in Great 
Britain and America, The Teaching of Jesus, and The Christian Doc- 
trine of Salvation. His last article in this Revizew was on “The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin.” 

Not long prior to his death, on June 22, he corresponded with 
this editorial office concerning a possible article for this Review. He 
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expressed a desire to write on “The Reality of Invisible Things,” 
saying the subject had been increasingly in his thoughts for a long 
time. He must have addressed himself at once to the writing of it 
with characteristic promptitude and energy. Undoubtedly it is the 
last he ever wrote, and the fact that this reasoned declaration of con- 
viction concerning the reality of invisible things was written on the 
verge of eternity, renders his clear, strong utterance unspeakably 
impressive. Taken in its matter and circumstances it is a great ser- 
mon by a noble Christian thinker who was and is a living soul. 
Walter Pater wrote of the Greeks that they had been so faithful in 
the study of the visible world as to merit a divine Revelation of the 
invisible, which could solace their hearts in the inevitable fading of 
things visible. That Revelation was Professor Stevens’ solace, and 
is ours. Desiring to signalize his article on “The Reality of Invisible 
Things,” we print it in these editorial pages, immediately following 
this notice. 





THE REALITY OF INVISIBLE THINGS 


Every religious teacher is a prophet of the spiritual. All the 
religions of the world are so many testimonies to the craving of man 
for certitude respecting invisible powers. What are all their sacred 


days and sacred rites but witnesses to man’s belief in an invisible 
world and an invisible Power? This common yearning is one of the 
marks of the real unity of mankind. One of the proofs that men are 
made of one blood and that they draw their life from a common 
source is this instinctive impulse to seek after God, if haply they may 
find him. Hence through all the ages men have built their altars and 
reared their shrines, and, although it often seems as if it were an 
unknown God whom they but ignorantly worship, yet we may not 
doubt that 
“the feeble hands and helpless 

Groping blindly in the darkness 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 
“He fashioneth their hearts alike,” as the Psalmist says. Funda- 
mentally we are made after one pattern, cast in one mold. Beneath 
all the peculiarities of individual life there is a common aspiration 
after God and immortality. “All peoples,” says Amiel, “bear witness 
to the Invisible. Here we have the link which binds all men together. 
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All are equally creatures of sorrow and desire, of hope and fear. All 
long to recover some lost harmony with the great order of things and 
to feel themselves approved and blessed by the Author of the uni- 
verse.” True and important as this is we must admit that it is not 
easy for us to retain the conviction of invisible things. There are 
moods and experiences in our human life when the heavens seem 
brass above us and when our lives seem to be the sport of a mindless 
and merciless fate. It may be well for us, then, to stop and reflect 
for a few moments on the reasons for believing in the things that are 
not seen. This is the subject which I propose for brief consideration. 

If the theme sounds abstract and forbidding, let me first explain 
that I am not about to present recondite arguments remote from the 
experience of our common life. I want rather to inquire whether 
we do not constantly and necessarily, in the life of every day, assume 
the reality of invisible things. Take, in illustration, our knowledge 
of ourselves. Every man knows that his real self is not his visible 
body. We know that the body is somehow inhabited and controlled 
by an invisible agent. All thoughtful men acknowledge this fact. 
Here, then, we are face to face with the invisible. We have found it 
before ever we started out on our quest for it. Yes, we ourselves are 
invisible, spiritual beings. The visible part of us is but the instru- 
ment of the soul, the mere shell or husk of our rational and moral 
life. The moment that invisible life forsakes its tenement all that 
is visible is but worthless and meaningless; dust and ashes. The 
apostle is clearly right when he says: “The things that are seen are 
temporal.” We have never seen or touched a human personality— 
either our own or another’s. We have merely seen certain signs from 
which we infer and by which we interpret the invisible soul. 


“We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen: 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.” 


There is thus a world of reality lying behind the things of sense. The 
visible things—the human body, with all its actions and motions— 
derive their value and use from the invisible things which they 
express. All that is visible is but the outward play of invisible forces 
within. When we reflect upon ourselves, and consider what we really 
are, it almost seems as if what we see and touch were hardly more 
than shadow or illusion; the mere symbol of those invisible powers 
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and processes which we most directly and certainly know in self- 
consciousness. Take another illustration: music. I can imagine 
someone saying, “Well, music, at any rate, is an affair of sense. It 
consists in an harmonious combination of sounds.” Let us see. We 
have no reason to doubt that the domestic animals have as acute hear- 
ing as man has. We know that some of them hear far more acutely. 
But for no animal was there ever such a thing as music. It cannot be 
altogether, then, a matter of sound or hearing. Nay, it cannot be 
primarily a matter of sound and hearing at all, for where these are 
perfect there may be still no music. Here we reach the bottom fact: 
music is in the soul. Ear hath never heard it. The perfect ear of 
the animal cannot hear it. The sounds he can hear; the vibrations of 
the air beat upon his ear precisely as upon ours, but there is no music 
because the soul is lacking. Music is not sound, nor is it the hearing 
of sounds; it is the interpretation of sounds and the response of the 
soul to their suggestion. Hence there can be no music except for 
moral and spiritual persons. Though the world were as full of sounds 
as the ancient philosopher supposed who thought that he heard “the 
music of the spheres” there would be no music in it all without the 
responsive and interpreting soul. Music is not a mechanical affair, 
but a spiritual. We are accustomed to speak of certain people as 
having music in their souls. We thus unconsciously express the true 
philosophy of the subject. The music is in their souls if it is any- 
where. It is an affair of the invisible, intangible world. Just as 
there may be atmospheric vibrations but can be no sound until there 
is an ear to catch and respond to them, so there may be sounds, but 
there is no music until there is a heart to interpret them and to 
respond in feeling and aspiration. Let us take one more example: 
the perception of beauty. The case is precisely analogous to that of 
music. Beauty is a spiritual appreciation. The dog does not see the 
beauty of a rose or of a landscape, though he can see both the rose 
and the landscape as well as we. The orders beneath man know noth- 
ing, so far as we can judge, of the beautiful. You do not reach beauty 
until you reach the spiritual. Beauty lies, if anywhere, in the eye 
that sees it; or, rather, in the mind that apprehends it. Only a being 
with rational and moral powers can know what beauty means. Its 
deepest meaning is spiritual. 

These examples are sufficient to show that our everyday life pro- 
ceeds upon the reality of the invisible, our own spiritual nature, the 
invisibility of the whole world of persons, and the fact that music and 
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beauty are spiritual interpretations of outward phenomena. I should 
like now to present the subject in a somewhat different light. 

What is this book which we call the Bible? In one view it 
consists of a certain quantity of leather and paper and ink, having 
such and such dimensions and weighing so many pounds. But would 
any other combination of the same physical ingredients be a Bible? 
Not at all, we answer; the words must be just these and no others. 
But here is a man who has what he calls a Bible, and it is in a wholly 
different language. Not a word of it is the same as ours, and were he 
to read it aloud the reading would be to us but meaningless sound. 
And we learn that there are hundreds of such differing Bibles. What 
a confusion of tongues! And yet all these people suppose that they 
have the same Bible, and we have never thought otherwise. Plainly, 
then, the Bible is not a physical phenomenon at all. It doesn’t consist 
of certain particular words or of certain particular sounds. The real 
Bible is a spiritual affair; it is a name for a collection of ideas or 
truths. One of the church fathers gave us the fact of the case in a 
nutshell: “Scriptura est sensus Scripture”—Scripture is the mean- 
ing of Scripture. The Bible is what the Bible means. There was a 
time when these various histories, poems, and epistles were not yet 
written; but the great truths of God and man and life were as true 
then as now. There was a time when the thoughts of the apostle 
Paul existed only in his mind; they were just as real and true before 
they were written down as after. For a long time the words of Jesus 
were not committed to writing; had the church then no gospel? It 
had, in part at least, the same Bible which we have, though as yet a 
_ particular system of signs had not been put to use for its outward, 
visible expression. It is perfectly plain, then, that the Bible, con- 
sidered as a book, is simply a collection of symbols for certain ideas 
or truths, and that the real Bible consists in these ideas and truths 
themselves ; and this invisible body of truth has value or power for 
me only as I spiritually apprehend it and respond to it in feeling, 
desire and action. Books are nothing but a collection of signs by 
which I spiritually interpret the thoughts and feelings of other men’s 
minds—in most cases the minds of the distant and the dead. What 
is the study of literature if not communion with the invisible? But 
this is no less true if the book we read or study was written by our 
most intimate friend. The book is but the symbol of his mind; a 
bridge, as we may say, by which we cross over the mysterious gulf 
which separates all persons into participation in his thought. The 
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reading of a book is a spiritual process, a handling of invisible reali- 
ties. A poem has the same meaning if I retain it in memory as if I 
read it from a printed page. The paper and ink are only incidental. 

If we analyze a little more particularly the act of reading it 
will become abundantly evident how completely our daily life and 
most commonplace experience transcend the realm of sehse. What 
is meant by reading? This is meant: we have learned to attach cer- 
tain meanings to various signs and their combinations—letters, words, 
and sentences. And what do we get from the process? We get the 
ideas, we say. How so? The ideas are not in the printer’s ink. Nor 
are the author’s ideas hovering about in the air, ready, somehow, upon 
proper occasion to enter our minds. The fact is that no man ever got 
another man’s idea, Nobody ever had any ideas except his own. I 
may have an idea that agrees with yours, but it is mine, not yours. 
To say, then, that in reading we get the writer’s ideas is only a loose 
figure of speech. What we really do in reading is to create in our own 
minds a series of ideas and feelings similar to those which the writer 
had and which he suggests to us in that system of signs which we 
call a book. The ideas which these signs call up in our minds may be 
more or less like the author’s. If the thing we are reading is one of 
Browning’s more abstruse poems we will probably say that we do not 
catch the author’s idea; the fact being that we cannot succeed in 
creating an idea of our own in whose resemblance to his idea we 
have any confidence. If the book in hand were Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason we should probably say, I cannot read this book, I do 
not see what the author means; that is, we should find ourselves 
unable to produce the subtle and abstract ideas which the author bids 
us create. On the other hand, we lay aside a light or frivolous book, 
saying, I do not care for these commonplace ideas; really meaning, 
the play of thought for which this author calls does not interest me. 
Reading, then, is really the play of our own thought; it is thought- 
creation or it is nothing. In reading we work indeed under the 
guidance of another, but we do the work. That another man should 
do my thinking for me is as preposterous as that he should do my 
eating for me. We never have any thoughts but our own; we never 
enjoy any ideas but our own. But the point is simply this: How 
obviously spiritual a process reading is. The visible means of which 
it makes use are only helps or incidents. The whole meaning of the 
process is spiritual. It begins to look as if the things which are not 
seen were pretty strongly in evidence in our daily life. 


7 
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But I can readily imagine an objector saying: “You say that 
the reading of the Bible is a process of creating certain thoughts and 
feelings in our own minds. Does not the book record historical events 
and acquaint us with certain characters which have their full signifi- 
cance quite apart from any thought-creation of ours? Do we then 
ereate the character of Jesus Christ for ourselves?” In answer I 
would say that the Bible does, of course, record historical events and 
describe characters and teach truths which are all real and true quite 
independently of us; but the point is that these facts can never have 
any meaning for us apart from our interpretation of them. Every- 
thing means to us what we interpret it to mean. If this were not so 
the Bible would mean the same to all men; but we know that it 
does not. Different people read it differently; with different presup- 
positions, prejudices, and capacities. The events and characters of 
Scripture have religious value for us only as we appreciate them 
and clothe them with meaning. Not as naked, isolated facts do the 

‘events of biblical history reveal God to us, but because we penetrate 
to their inner, spiritual significance. God is never in the audible 
voice or the roaring whirlwind, but always in the still voice which 
speaks to the heart. Outward events are but media for the expres- 
sion of hidden, spiritual truths. Thus it appears that, when closely 
considered, revelation is really a spiritual affair, an invisible process. 
Nothing can be revealed to me, except as something is revealed in me. 
The light which shines is no light for me unless I have the eye to 
apprehend it. In like manner, no events can reveai God to me except 
as I construe them as the outward manifestation of the Invisible. 

I insist, then, that the invisible things are the things which are 
certain. Even sensation is primarily a spiritual process. We do not 
see with the eyes or hear with the ears. The moment after life has left 
the body the eyes and ears are still as perfect as ever, but there is no 
sight, no hearing. The eyes are the physical organs or media of sight, 
but we see by means of the mind. In like manner, it is the mind only 
that feels pleasure or pain; the nerves as such have no power to feel. 
Allow me one more illustration. We speak of admiring nature, of 
seeing harmony, order and law in the world. What is it that happens 
in such an appreciation? Harmony, order and law are all spiritual 
ideals. No one ever saw a law of nature—except with his mind. No 
one ever saw a force; we only see phenomena from which we infer 
force. Force is an invisible reality; it is something spiritual. The 
force with which we act is the force of our wills; there is no force in 


. 
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muscles as such. Subtract the will, and muscle is dead and power- 
less. Just so the forces and order and laws which we speak of seeing 
in nature are seen by the mind alone, for they are all invisible. 
Moreover, they are themselves spiritual realities, if they are realities 
at all. We know of no force except mind-force, and can conceive of 
no other; and law, except as a product of intelligence and will, is 
meaningless. 

I hope I have given some reasons for thinking that invisible 
thinge are the most certain, significant, and real things. We often 
forget this, and sometimes deny it, but a little reflection seems to 
show that even our common life proceeds every moment upon the 
conviction of the invisible. When, therefore, religion points to an 
invisible world it directs us to no strange sphere, but simply insists on 
the real meaning of a world in which we are already living. Every- 
thing that we esteem most, all the meaning and beauty of the world 
and of life, belongs wholly to an invisible world. If this is so, then 
how great is the folly of that estimate of material things, amounting 
almost to worship, which is so common among men. The things that 
are seen are not only temporal, but they are, in themselves, meaning- 
less and worthless. Their true value is realized only when they are 
made to minister to higher spiritual interests. The common greed 
for their possession, apart from the appreciation of these higher uses, 
is justly described by the apostle as idolatry ; for worship is tribute to 
worth, and the essence of idolatry is spurious veneration—the venera- 
tion of an object unworthy of worship. Idolatry is rather stupid 
than irreligious. It illustrates the capacity for worship in men by 
exemplifying its perversion and degradation. This is true of covet- 
ousness and the pride of possession. Their logical outcome is the 
miser—whom the world, by common consent, regards as the crown- 
ing absurdity of which our humanity is capable. 

In the last analysis the whole meaning and worth of life are 
bound up with the invisible and spiritual; our thoughts and interests 
and ideals alone lend value to outward things and prescribe their only 
true uses. We are already living in a spiritual world; we are part of 
an invisible order. Our task is spiritual culture and achievement, 
a task we cannot decline without repudiating our humanity. 


ON FOOT AMONG THE HILLS 
A cHARMING English book of years ago was entitled The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye. Such harvest waits just down the road to be reaped 
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by any observant eye and musing mind. The common roadside is 
rich and wonderful with treasures, surpassing the costliest collection 
of bijouterie or bric-a-brac ever kept under lock and key. Lancelot 
Andrewes, an old divine, centuries ago took pleasure in recording how, 
when a Cambridge undergraduate, he used to make the journey to his 
home in London on foot, observing, as he walked, the “grass, herbs, 
corn, trees, cattle, earth, water, heavens, and any of the creatures, 
contemplating their natures, orders, qualities, virtues, uses”; and this 
was to him, he says, “the greatest mirth, contentment, and recreation 
that could be.” Huxley often spoke of the enjoyment he found in 
the “constitutionals” he was in the habit of taking on the roads about 
Eastbourne, and once said to a friend: “I delight in the simplest rural 
scenery. A country field has before now entranced me. One thing 
which weighs with me against pessimism and tells for a benevolent 
Author of the universe is my enjoyment of scenery and music. I do 
not see how they can have helped in the struggle for existence. They 
are gratuitous gifts.” It seems that a skeptic on a country road is 
liable to be struck with a sense of the divine goodness and to feel the 
rudiments of a doxology starting in his involuntary soul. He must 
have noticed also many other “gratuitous gifts” lavished by the 
Creator unnecessarily upon the world, which the scientist cannot 
account for on any theory of necessity or utility to the struggle for 
existence. Listen to that soliloquizing warbler in the wood’s edge 
yonder, whose superfluous ecstatic song floats across the road: 

“That’s the wise thrush. 

He sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

That first fine, careless rapture;” 


and also lest the naturalist go on thinking that all things can be 
explained as products developed by the struggle for existence. Na- 
ture’s extravagance at every turn convicts such theories of inadequacy. 

Christina Rossetti, sauntering down a country road, found in the 
ditch a broken bottle which, having been oxidized, displayed a variety 
of iridescent tints, not brilliantly but as in a minor key, a sort of dull 
rainbow, and she experienced from it as much pleasure as she would 
in the lovely tints of rare old Venetian glass or in the bended bow 
upon the clouds of heaven. Watts-Dunton confesses to having lingered 
long over a patch of many-colored mosses on an old wayside apple 
tree, which “looked as if embossed with miniature forests in jewel 
work.” A stroll down almost any road may prove interesting, if not 
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eventful, to a mind at leisure from itself, impressible and ready to be 
active on the mildest hint ; and almost any small objective fact, drop- 
ping into notice like a nickel in the slot of a gramophone, can set the 
mental faculties to playing like an orchestra. Edison has made no 
phonographic cylinder quite so responsive as the revolving mind. 

An ordinary wayfarer, going down a quiet road which serpen- 
tines among the hills “through silent symphonies of summer green,” 
may have a succession of incidental experiences, which, however trivial 
in the record, serve to enliven for him half a summer’s day. First he 
meets a little nut-brown maid, led by the hand by her ten-year-old 
sister along the smooth track which bicycles make on the side of the 
highway. “What’s your name?” says the strolling stranger. . “Her 
name’s Pearl,” answers the bigger sister. “How old are you?” con- 
tinues the catechist; and “She’s three,” responds the spokeswoman. 
“Shake hands,” he says, reaching toward the brown-faced wee one, 
admiring her bright eyes, bulging cheeks, and pretty mouth. She 
draws away coyly, seeming to decline acquaintanceship; but as the 
strange man moves off, shaking his hand toward her and saying, 
“Good-bye,” in the gentlest tone he can command, she melts into a 
coquettish smile, and, as her sense of safety grows with the increasing 
distance between him and her, she says a clear and sweet “Dood-bye.” 
The retiring stranger doubts, as he goes, whether the weighing and 
measuring scientist can analyze the infinitely variable and elusive, but 
all-subduing, charm which lives and rules in the face of a lovely child, 
or can account for it by the muttering pretentiousness of his “strug- 
gle-for-existence” theories. 

Further down the road the man meets Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy,” a rugged, stocky nine-year-old, big brother, it seems, to little 
Pearl. The boy faces the approaching stranger boldly, and inspects 
him fearlessly. He stands sturdily on both feet, entirely aplomb with 
the universe, with no more look of obsequiousness than if he were a 
lord and owned the county, although one cannot be certain that this 
incipient American sovereign owns even a pair of shoes. “Good 
afternoon! What’s your name?” “Jack Quartz.” “Where do you 
live?” “In the second house there.” “What do you do around here?” 
“Oh, everything.” “And what is everything?” “Oh, dig in the dirt 
and everything.” Jacky’s last words make the stroller think, with 
mental nausea, as he passes on, of a scurvy crew of writers whose 
everything is to dig in the dirt—decadent, degenerate, diseased minds, 
whose madness is not like Nebuchadnezzar’s, nibbling clean grass, 
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but swinish, wallowing in putrid filth—and he sees floating in the 
air, like the blurred black spots of a bilious headache, the faces and 
names of a dozen such—names better unmentioned on these pure 
pages; writers who, if they had eyes to see themselves, would feel as 
Keawe did, in Louis Stevenson’s story of The Bottle Imp, when, on 
the night after his betrothal to Kokua, he sat on the edge of the 
marble bath in his Bright House, and “spied upon his flesh a patch 
like a patch of lichen on a rock,” and knew that the proper place for 
him was on the north coast of Molokai, at Kalaupapa, between the 
huge cliffs and the sea breakers, where the pallid lepers dry up and 
rot away and drop piecemeal into the grave. Realists these writers 
call themselves, and of them Lowell said: 

“The so-called realist sometimes raises doubts in my mind when 
he assures me that he, and he alone, gives me the facts of life. All I 
can say is that, if these are the facts, I do not want them. The police 
reports give me all that I call for every day. But are they the facts? 
The real and abiding facts are those that are recognized as such by 
the soul when it is in that upper chamber of our being which is 
farthest removed from the senses.” 

It rained the other day, and not every place has dried up. The 
man going down the road stops to look at a flock of butterflies sitting 
on the mud in the broad ditch, opening and shutting their yellow 
wings. Why do such clean-looking creatures prefer a mud puddle to 
a clover field? The butterfly onee had a good reputation. It used to 
sit on Psyche’s arm and be the emblem of immortality. A poet called 
it “a flower with a soul in it.” Of late it is less respectable, having 
become a synonym for light-headed foolishness and fickleness. And 
just now it, or rather the male of the species, is brought by the natur- 
alists into special disrepute ; for it is said that he is a guzzling tippler, 
who idles around and will get drunk whenever any intoxicant is acces- 
sible, while the lady butterfly, like an exemplary housewife, occupies 
her time in laying eggs and otherwise attending soberly to business. 
One minister confesses that he has not been able to be wholly com- 
fortable in the presence of these diurnal lepidoptera since reading 
Kipling’s verse: 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 
A butterfly upon the road ; 

Preaches contentment to that toad.” 


In which verse the butterfly appears as a preacher tossing off easy 
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exhortations in a flippant way, flitting lightly over sufferers who 
writhe in agony with lacerated vitals; an unfeeling preacher offering 
cheap advice to those who are deep in the bitterness of trials he does 
not take the trouble to know anything about. One minister fears that 
he must sometimes have seemed to people in dire trouble like an un- 
comprehending or unsympathizing butterfly, preaching patience to’ 
one whose flesh was torn and bones were broken under the harrow. It 
is a pastor’s business to hold himself so close against the sufferings 
and sorrows of his people that the iron of their agony shall in some 
degree enter into his own soul, so that when he speaks to them it shall 
be quiveringly and with tears in his voice. Unsympathetic advice, 
dropped by prosperous and comfortable butterflies flitting over, is 
exasperating to the sufferer. Some thoughtful day some literary 
socialist will frame Kipling’s verse and hang it on the walls of his 
clubroom. Similar words already answer back from the submerged 
tenth to the glib admonitions and prescriptions let fall upon them by 
dainty visitors from the superincumbent nine tenths floating airily 
above their deep and dreadful misery. The toad under the harrow 
would like to exchange places with the butterfly, but does not thank 
him for his fluent and flippant advice. 

A little further down the road up limps, with feigned or exag- 
gerated infirmity, the professional beggar, known as such by his 
brazen face and artificial whine, as also by the doggerel appeal for 
alms, printed on a soiled card which he unblushingly presents. The 
falsehood on which this particular lazy liar travels is that he has 
scrofulous sores in obscure places, and is collecting money to go to 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. Here, unabashed, though shamed by 
diligent bees, by busy self-supporting birds, by provident squirrels, 
and even by black tumblebugs which work on the road and roll their 
big ball along with commendable push and persistency, this indolent 
fellow begs. He too should be put to work on the road, and so lifted 
toward the level of the industrious tumblebug’s respectability. He 
belongs to the preying band. 

A dead snake on the road makes the pedestrian wonder how it 
is that the most astute of animals, the serpent, which in some times 
and places has figured as the symbol of wisdom, so often manages 
to cross the highway just in the nick of time to be run over by a 
passing vehicle or to have his head bruised by the woman’s seed, 
between whom and himself there abides, in biblical fulfillment, an 
accentuated and implacable enmity; under whose heel his jaws gape 
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open and his impotent forked tongue protrudes, flickering as if trying 
to say, “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” 

A shadow passes suddenly over the stroller’s spirit at sight of a 
long black vehicle, slow, sedate, and somber, approaching from the 
distance—the chariot of the dead; not a shining city equipage with 
urns, fringes, tassels, and plate-glass sides, but a rusty-looking, 
shabby-genteel affair which has been kept in a barn, where the chickens 
roosted on it. It is known that a landscape takes on a more pictur- 
esque appearance if one views it from a reclining position, lying on 
his side; but a hearse has no use for windows, for the horizontal pas- 
senger inside rides on his back and has lost interest in earthly scenery. 
This particular death-cart carries now the body of a young man who 
gradually died by coughing himself away at a camp on one of the 
islands in the lake—a “camper” and a “lunger,” as pulmonary 
patients are colloquially named by the dwellers among these moun- 
tains. He came too late to nature’s great sanitarium of the North 
Woods, which has saved many lives of those who came early enough ; 
he has finished life too early; and now the portable remnant of him 
is riding to take the night train for home, going as baggage in the 
baggage car because of what it is, yet traveling on a passenger ticket 
in memory of its former dignity; going to be met with love and tears, 
and to be laid to rest prematurely under the astonished grass of some 
far-off family burial plot. 

The westering sun and cooling air give notice that “it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent.” The man turns about near a 
cluster of humble homes and retraces his steps. Soon he hears swift 
footsteps behind him, and in a moment a comely young woman from 
one of the little houses passes him on a run to meet a young man 
coming along the road, upon whom she flings herself with her arms 
around his neck and a resounding kiss upon his lips, careless of the 
proximity of the stranger, who feels that he has witnessed a sacred 
and typical scene in this hearty welcome, at the day’s end, of the 
working man by the waiting woman. Instantly he remembers another 
summer evening when, walking with a friend past the Portuguese 
settlement at Martha’s Vineyard, he heard the explosive and ecstatic 
shout of a sunburned five-year-old, “Poppy! Poppy!” and saw the 
India-rubber boy spring from the doorstep and bounce off the ground 
like a ball into the muscular arms of his stalwart father. Such scenes 
are typical, enacted daily at millions of thresholds. Widespread over 
the civilized earth is the eager and blessed happiness which leaps in 
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honest homes when wife and children give loyal welcome to the bread- 
winner home-arriving from his day’s toil, with his work done and, 
let us hope, his labor prosperous and his wages righteous and sure. 

Among the home-comers whom the man meets on the road is one 
of the guides who carry tourists in their light Adirondack boats 
through the lakes. The guide recognizes the man, and says, “I saw 
you in church last Sunday.” “Yes; how many churches have you in 
the village?” “We've got four.” “And which is the strongest?” 
“Well, it’s nip and tuck, which and ‘other; *twixt Methodist 
and Catholic. You see, the difference is this: the Catholics git 
aout; they git aout. They cale’late to git there every Sunday. Now, 
with other folks, they let every little thing keep ’em from meetin’; 
and sometimes they’re there, and sometimes they ain’t. That’s how 
it is.” 

The man reapproaching his stopping place sees standing on the 
porch a round chub of a girl, exactly eight years old, with crinkly 
brown hair snugly braided in two short plaits between her plump 
shoulders, with pink-and-white cheeks like a peach; good to look at 
and pleasant to be smiled on by; a cool and self-possessed little maid, 
not likely, if she saw a mouse or even a snake, to do as Freedom did 
when Kosciusko fell. In the mind of one guest, who does not know 
her real name, she goes by the name of “Little Allee Samee,” ever 
since a day when he witnessed a brief disciplinary episode in which 
she played the principal part. Eight-years-old, for some good reason, 
wanted wee Three-years-old, of whom for the moment she had charge, 
to go with her around the corner of the house, and he would not. He 
shook his willful, or won’t-ful, curly head and said, “No!” Then, 
as a mother cat might lug a kitten, though not with her teeth, Eight- 
years-old promptly picked up that rebellious man-child and carried 
him, struggling and squealing, whither she would, despite the fact 
that he would not, cheerily saying, as she triumphantly swung him 
along, “But you’re going, allee samee, mister, whether you want to 
or not.” It is encouraging to think that there is likely to be whole- 
some family government in one home when “Allee Samee” grows up, 
and one good woman who will probably show herself a well-poised and 
competent domestic disciplinarian. 





THE ARENA 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


During the last years of the Pontificate of Leo X a Biblical Commis- 
sion was appointed to consider the many questions raised by Higher Criti- 
cism concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch. That Commission 
which was composed of some of the most eminent scholars in the Roman 
Church has now made its report and it has been given out under the seal 
of Pius X. The original text of the report and its authorized translation 
is as follows: 


TEXT 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Consilium Pontificilum pro studlis de re 
biblica provehendis respondendum censuit prout sequitur: — 

1. Utrum, argumenta a criticis congesta ad impugnandam authentiam 
Mosaicam sacrorum Librorum, qui Pentateuchi nomine designantur, tanti 
sint ponderis ut posthabitis quampluribus testimoniis utriusque Testa- 
menti collective sumptis, perpetua consensione populi Iudaici, Ecclesiae 
quogue constanti traditione nec non indiciis internis quae ex ipso textu 
eruuntur, ius tribuant affirmandi hos libros non Moysen habere auctorem, 
sed ex fontibus maxima ex parte aetate Mosaica posterioribus fuisse con- 
fectos? 

Resp. Negative. 

II. Utrum, Mosaica authentia Pentateuchi talem necessario postulet 
redactionem totius operis, ut prorsus tenendum sit Moysen omnia et 
singula manu sua scripsisse vel amanuensibus dictasse; an etiam eorum 
hypothesis permitti possit qui existimant eum opus ipsum a se sub di- 
vinae inspirationis afflatu conceptum alteri vel pluribus scribendum com- 
misisse, ita tamen ut sensa sua fideliter redderent, nihil contra suam vol- 
untatem scriberent, nihil omitterent; ac tandem opus hac ratione confec- 
tum ad eodem Moyse principe inspiratogue auctore probatum, ipsiusmet 
nomine vulgaretur? 

Resp. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

III. Utrum, absque praeiudicio Mosaicae authentiae Pentateuc*i con- 
cedi possit Moysen ad suum conficiendum opus fontes adhibuisse, scripta 
videlicet documenta vel orales traditiones, ex quibus, secundum peculiarem 
scopum sibi propositum et sub divinae inspirationis afflatu, nonnulla 
hauserit eaque ad verbum vel quoad sententiam, contracta vel amplificata, 
ipsi operi inseruerit? 

Resp. Affirmative. 

IV. Utrum, salva substantialiter Mosaica authentia et integritate Penta- 
teuchi, admitti possit tam longo saeculorum decursu nonnullas ei modifica- 
tiones obvenisse, uti: additamenta post Moysi mortem vel ab auctore in- 
spirato apposita, vel glossas et explicationes textui interiectas; vocabula 
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quaedam et formas e sermone antiquato in sermonem recentiorem trans- 
latas; mendosas demum lectiones vitio amanuensium adscribendas, de 
quibus fas sit ad normas artis criticae disquirere et iudicare? 
Resp. Affirmative, salvo Ecclesiae iudicio. 
Futcranvus Vigourovux, P.S.S. 
P. LAURENTIUS JaNssENs, O.8.B. 
Consultores ab Actis. 
TRANSLATION 


I. Deepite the arguments formulated by modern criticism against the 
Mosaic authenticity of the Pentateuch, greater regard must be had for the 
witness of the Old and New Testaments, the constant persuasion of the 
Jewish people, and the uninterrupted tradition of the Church, equally with 
the internal proofs derivable from the sacred books themselves. It must 
be maintained that these books have Moses for their author, and have not 
been composed of elements for the most part later than his time. 

II. It does not, however, follow that Moses wrote the Pentateuch en- 
tirely with his own hand or dictated it all to copyists. It may be admitted 
that, when he had conceived his work under Divine inspiration, he con- 
fided its redaction to one or more secretaries. It must, nevertheless, be 
affirmed that they have truly rendered his thought, neither adding nor 
omitting anything contrary to his intention; and that they have published 
their labors only after having obtained the inspired author’s approbation 
of the work which bears his name. 

III. It is likewise admissible that Moses, m composing the Pentateuch 
availed himself of earlier sources, written documents, or oral traditions, 
whereof, under Divine inspiration, he made use conformably to the end he 
proposed attaining; so that he borrowed sometimes the words, and at 
other times the sense only, abridging or amplifying according to circum- 
stances. 

IV. It may further be admitted that the books of Moses in the long course 
of centuries which have elapsed since their composition, have undergone 
some modifications; as, for instance, certain additions, written by some in- 
spired author after the death of Moses; certain glosses and explications 
interpolated into the text; certain words and forms of discourse translated 
from an older into a more modern style; and, lastly, certain faulty readings 
attributable to the unskillfulness of copyists. It belongs to the province of 
criticism to employ the rules of its art in the research and discernment of 
these modifications. 


WHO SHOULD ARRANGE AND PRESCRIBE THE CONFERENCE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


In the May number of the Review the article by Rev. P. H. Swift, 
D.D., on the Conference course strikes the keynote to some other changes 
that might profitably be made as to the course. Keeping in mind that the 
purpose of the Conference course is the making of Methodist preachers, 
and recognizing the fact that the University Senate is an organic part of 
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our educational polity, let this body prescribe the course of study, insteaq 
of the bishops, for the following reasons: 

1. The members of the Senate are educators and preachers in the busi- 
ness of training Methodist preachers. 

2. They practically decide on the merits of our college and seminary 
courses. 

8. These courses are recognized in the Discipline as fulfilling the 
requirements of the Conference course, and may be substituted therefor. 
See Appendix ¢ 63, § 1. 

4. They would be likely to keep and bring these courses into greater 
harmony with each other. 

5. This would bring schools and examining boards into affiliation with 
each other. 

6. It would tend to unify, more than ever, our educational policy. 

7. And give an additional incentive for those in Conference course 
to enter the theological school. 

8. It would relieve the bishops; they have enough to do without 
prescribing the course of study. 

9. The bishops are required to appoint the University Senate, and to 
approve the teachers in the theological schools, so that the course would 
be guarded at that point. 

The writer of this is just completing the Conference course, and 
believes that a post graduate course in Conference would be a great advan- 
tage to many o? our preachers. Two or three features which have sug- 
gested themselves to him may be mentioned: Let the University Senate 
prescribe the graduate course, making it broad enough for a wide range 
of subjects, the choice of which would depend, to a great extent, on the 
attainments of those pursuing the course. 

The course to consist of a major and two or more minors continuing 
through three years. The Senate, or some persons appointed by them, to 
decide as to the merit of the work done, At the completion of the course 
let some recognition of the work done be made, say in the form of a 
fellowship of theology or something of that nature, care being taken that 
this be not too easily earned. L. G. McAnprew. 

Capac, Mich. 


“THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES; A NEW THEORY” 


In July, 1903, was published in the French journal, Revue des Deux 
Mondes an article on the subject named above. This was reprinted in the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1903; and so comes to 
us with a show of authority. After stating (p. 508) that, notwithstanding 
all that has been claimed for his work, Darwin failed to account for the 
“Origin of Species,” the author of the article says (p. 509): “Up to the 
present time, no one has seen an animal or vegetable species engender 
another; or transform itself into another”; that is, the writer emphatically 
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declares that, up to the present time, the notion of such “evolution” is 
solely hypothetical; is purely imaginary; and is not “knowledge” at all; 
hence it is in no proper sense, “scientific’—and this spite of all the 
claims, etc, 

When Darwin announced his so called “discovery” of the mode of 
the “origin of species by natural selection,” the reading public was vari- 
ously affected. Unbelievers of every grade and character, were jubilant, 
and from that day to this, the radicals have insisted that this “discovery” 
explodes the notion that God—A Personal Being—created, directs, con- 
trols, and governs the world. And with such claims set forth, in the high 
and holy name “Science,” many believers were not simply confused—they 
lost their heads. 

“Facts” are said to be stubborn things. And “facts” may be in front 
of your face for a lifetime, yet never be observed. The story of Newton 
and the apple is in point. In the case before us, as in so many others, 
many persons on either side of the line have failed to see the facts in their 
true light and true relation. In the first book of that old “Document,” the 
Bible, is given what purports to be an account of the “beginnings of things” 
—of earth and its inhabitants; of plants, animals and man. Now, let the 
critics prove—if they can—that Moses never wrote Genesis; that the book 
is a patchwork—a “polychrome”—that its every individual statement is to 
be referred to a different author, or “Redactor,” or to sheer invention; let 
the dates of the individual parts, or documents be shown to be all of them, 
post exilic—let all this be done, if it be possible; it will still remain a fact 
that the book of Genesis—as we now read it—is more than two thousand 
years old, and the account referred to has been, for so long, an “Account of 
Record.” 

In giving an account of the beginnings, it is stated in Genesis that the 
first living creatures dwelt in the water; that there was a succession, a 
system, in the introduction of living forms; the lower forms appeared first, 
then forms of higher grade, then others still higher; until last of all 
appeared Man, the Crown and the Glory of all. Let this account in Genesis 
be history, poetry, allegory; let it be fact, fiction, fable or what not; it 
yet remains that in this Book—written thousands of years before 
Darwin was born—is set forth, not merely “A” doctrine of evolution—that 
is included in these teachings—but, practically, every point that is accepted 
by all those who argue evolution as of science alone. For it is simple fact, 
known of all who read, that when the radical evolutionists attempt to show 
how species were introduced; how the evolution was effected; that is, when 
they attempt to phi'osophize on the facts of the natural world, that are 
named in Genesis, they are all at sea. Each new student may concoct a new 
theory, or a new arrangement of an old one, for this purpose, but thus far 
the net result has been in time trampled into the dust by later comers. 

Seeing, then, that for thousands of years Genesis has-taught that in 
the making, and in the furnishing of the earth, there has been an orderly 
progression, a development from the simpler to the more complex, an 
“anrolling,” an “evolution”—using the word in its simple sense, and not 
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with that technical meaning attached to it in recent times—it is thus seen 
that every posted Christian is—and of necessity must be—to this extent, 
and in this sense, an Evolutionist. But many have been confused. The 
Bible has ever been considered—and rightly so—as a text-book of religion— 
not only of physical science. Yet, since it refers to facts of the material 
universe, and since a doctrine of evolution is actually taught therein, effort 
is made to compel the adhesion of Christians to a special theory of the 
mode whereby species—and life itself—came into being. And this, too, 
without show of sufficient reason. For whereas Genesis declares that there 
has been an orderly progression in the introduction of the species of plants 
and animals, and that in His own way—whatever that may have been— 
Jehovah “created” (“made”) the various species, and finally man, each 
one “after his own kind”; these, our friends, with a wave of the hand, and 
- no attempt at reasoning, dismiss the whole biblical account with the “dog- 
matic” assertion: “For the dogma of creation, there is no scientific evidence 
whatsoever.” Taking this statement as it stands, and in its connection, 
what is its precise content? Simply this, “No human being ever saw a 
species created.” We venture to suggest that if the fact that no human 
being has seen a species of plant or animal “created,” puts creationism 
out of court, the admitted fact that no human being has seen a species 
transformed from another, equally puts every theory of evolutionary 
transformism out of court. The rule must apply on both sides alike. 

But, that “new theory.” Our essayist introduces Hugo de Vries, a 
Dutch botanist, who, we are assured, having “given the finishing stroke to 
the theory of natural selection already much shaken, has proposed in 
place of it another hypothesis, which he calls the theory of mutation.” 
De Vries thinks there have been “abrupt mutations of living forms”; that 
in characteristic instances, parents have produced offspring which have 
been of a species absolutely different from their own. De Vries is a 
botanist; and as most plants have both the sexes in the same flower, or 
from the same root, he has not, apparently noted that in the animal world 
this rule does not hold. The essayist too, seems to stumble here. He quotes 
the substance of a remark made by Professor Louis Agassiz that in the 
“Cambrian horizon all the principal types appear simultaneously. We 
perceive here a sort of explosion of universal life” (p. 512). Among plants, 
a single individual, if monecious, may be the parent of a race, but among 
animals there must be two individuals, a male and a female. Burbank, the 
Wizard, has produced numberless varieties among plants. But here is an 
overruling and controlling Mind. That God the All Wise, may have 
originated species of both plants and animals in this way, no Christian 
has reason to question. But all this, though true, is aside the matter in 
dispute. Agassiz was a creationist; and his criticisms of the theory of 
natural selection, propounded by Darwin, were so unanswerable that, 
lacking better argument against him, some of the smaller fry dubbed the 
eminent naturalist “a nuisance.” 

The statement from Agassiz is important, and certainly negatives the 
Darwinian idea. It is conceded that the species appeared suddenly. Does 
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De Vries recognize Deity as the Overseer and Director of the work? If 
he shall do this, we have no need to argue. We leave open the question as 
to how the Great Worker may have wrought. It may have been by just 
such “mutation” as De Vries supposes. But who has not noted the animus 
of the argument of the average evolutionist? It is “utterly unscientific” to 
imagine that an All Wise and All Powerful Being—if there be such— 
could possibly effect these results by “creation,” “utterly unscientific” to 
think such Being did or could “create” an individual species the first 
living thing the first “cell” of living matter; or anything else whatsoever. 
But— 

It is thoroughly “scientific” to imagine that at some time, no one 
knows when; by some means, no one knows what; and in a manner, no one 
knows how—parents, whose existence is “established” by supposition, pro- 
duced offspring of species different from their own! We suggest that since 
our theorist finds it necessary to “suppose” a parent, ready madé and 
provided to his hand, in order to account for the second of all the species 
that can be identified, the contemned creationist is scarcely to be blamed 
when he “supposes” that the first, the original parent of all, is Jehovah. 
The essayist calls this theory of mutation a new one. In fact it is not 
new; but in its substance, was held by some eminent men, nearly forty 
years ago. These men—among whom Professor Huxley figured for a 
time—taught that in the ascending scale of being, the advances were made, 
not by infinitesimal variations, as Darwin supposed, but, at least occa- 
sionally, by “Leaps”; the causes or occasions of which they were not able 
to state. 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection, then, is no more. “Sic transit 
Gloria.” As an observer and recorder of facts in Nature, Darwin was 
beyond praise, but when he began to theorize—an old proverb assures us 
that all things come to him who waits. It is near half a century since 
Darwin published the story of his guess work, labeled as above. And his 
own followers—his “scientific children” may we not call them? have 
evoluted his notions out of the field. Meanwhile the Christian Evolutionist 
may hold on to the Old Book, with its doctrine of creation; and may calmly 
survey the arena, where his antagonists demolish—each the pet theories 
of the other. James LISLE. 

Gandy, Neb. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT OF CONTROVERSY 


We have read with a great deal of interest the comments given in the 
Itinerants’ Club in the last Review on Jude 9, “But Michael, the arch- 
angel, when contending with the devil he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The 
Lord rebuke thee.” ° 

We have quite a lengthy and exhaustive discussion as to who Michael 
is and what is meant by the “body of Moses,” but not a word about the 
spirit of controversy, where even “Michael, the archangel, durst not bring 
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a railing accusation” even “against the devil” on so tender a subject as 
the whereabouts of the body or his attempt to prevent its rising before 
the general resurrection, thus cheating the transfiguration out of one of 
its chief personalities, or whatever else may have been the nature of the 
dispute, but simply said, “The Lord rebuke thee.” As if it were said, “He is 
the One to do it. He has never delegated such work to me. I will con- 
tend with you on what I conceive to be right, but in the proper spirit. No 
matter how rude you may be toward me, and how vital the point in dis- 
pute, it is my place to keep sweet, ever remembering with whom I am 
contending and Whom I represent.” Is not this the real point which is 
here presented? In other words, Don’t lose your head, but keep sweet, 
no matter with whom you contend or what may be the odds against you. 
If the world had learned this lesson from Michael long since, much 
acrimony and ill-feeling and even martyrdom might have been prevented. 
New Haven, Conn. Wa. WELLs W. Wison. 


EVANGELISTIC USE OF THE BIBLE 


I nave read with some interest the able article of Dr. Swift on “The 
Conference Course of Study.” I believe that the need of the hour is a 
graduate course of study. Supposing that the Conference course remains 
the same, there should be in the graduate course a system of Bible study 
that is more than criticism. The Review has had articles bearing upon 
“the homiletic use of the Bible,” “the Bible as literature,” “the Bible as a 
text-book of science;” but little has appeared in regard to the “Evan- 


gelistic use of the Bible.” Moody’s revival was one of the skillful use of 
Scripture—as is also nearly every genuine revival. The Salvation Army 
teaches its soldiers to use the Scriptures skillfully. The Christian Scien- 
tists have a ready use of Scripture. Methodism sprang up through the 
evangelical use of the Bible. Yet our preachers have little time while pur- 
suing the Conference course to equip themselves as the leading evangelists 
have been equipped with a ready use of Scripture passages for winning 
men to Christ. Let us go among the Cornish people and we will find them 
ready with a Scripture quotation suitable to every incident. Shall not the 
preacher of to-morrow be as skillful in the use of Scripture? The need 
of to-day and to-morrow is evangelism. The call of the church is for evan- 
gelistic pastors. Then let the Conference course equip the young men 
in the evangelistic use of the Bible. A course of lectures at Conference 
or at mid-year Bible conferences in Districts, or the text-book method, 
may do it. Whatever is remembered in a graduate course of study my 
belief is that it should be thoroughly evangelical and prepare the teacher 
to be his own evangelist. 
Port Hope, Michigan. A. O. Hammonp. 
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Ir was not an Institute but a Ministerial Club of a half dozen denom- 
inations in which a paper was read on Judas. It was a fine study of his 
life, character, great crime, and tragic end, assuming the truth of the 
record and its usual interpretation. It did not bother about original 
sources, nor suggest that there might be anything new to be learned. 
It sailed over thin ice as if it were rock a thousand miles deep, but glowed 
with a hot ethical condemnation of the traitor. It was apparently com- 
plete. But there was a man there who, as was Pope, was “a little 
crooked interrogation point.” Others, too, would indulge in the passion 
of this age, and ask questions. Some brethren were evidently disturbed. 
What is the use of questions? Why spoil the effect of so fine a paper? 
Why not go away with the contented feeling that they knew about Judas, 
and that he was safely housed in “his own place”? When the inquisitive 
brother asked if they were sure about the name of Judas there was a 
ripple of laughter. That there was any uncertainty about “Iscariot” was 
the height of improbability. What had been settled so long surely could 
not be questioned now—so great is the power of tradition. But the little 
“interrogation point” stood his ground. A wise old pastor who had been 
fifty years in his present charge said, “I never pass an interrogation point 
without digging around it a little, let’s try this one.” Indeed that was 
one secret of the freshness of his ministry, and of its long and noted 
success. So it soon developed that the little interrogation point was in 
good company. It was found that the “texts” varied in the use of the 
name “Iscariot.” The “King James,” the “Revised,” and the “American” 
versions do net agree. Origen, Ewald, Grotius, Hermann, Bartolocci, Gill, 
Heinsius, Lightfoot, and other more recent scholars had discussed it, and 
some of them given a half dozen other meanings to the name than the one 
usnally suggested, “Judas, the man of Kerioth.” 

Kerioth seems to be mentioned twice in the Old Testament, but its 
locality has never been determined, and the plural form indicates that it 
is the plural of a general term, and means cities or hamlets. Such it 
most surely is in the reference to a region in Moab; a region from which 
it is not thought that Judas came. The other supposed reference to 
Kerioth is in Josh. 15. 25, and the place has been sought for some distance 
south of Hebron. Both the “Revised” and “American” versions recognize 
the absence of the copula, however, which would make Kerioth a distinct 
place in company with “Hezron, Amam, and Shema,” and also make it 
a compound with Hezron; “Kerioth-hezron,” and then make this equiva- 
lent to Hazor which Joshua burned. Reference to the original shows 
that a simpler reading would be to translate “kerioth” as “hamlets,” a 
meaning suggested by Fuerst, and so make the passage read, “the hamlets 
springing up in place of Hazor.” And with this interpretation the few 
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scattered remains, the frontier position, and the associated epithets seem 
to agree. So Kerioth as a place disappears from view, and if there were 
no such place, the usual interpretation of Kerioth must be given up. In 
this dilemma the explanation was suggested that the Greek name “Iscariot” 
was from the Hebrew “ascara,” denoting “strangling.” This would derive 
the name from the same root as the modern Hebrew word for “angina” 
or quinsy, literally “a choking” or “a strangling.” Lightfoot suggests that 
this name might have been given to Judas after his death, and in com- 
memoration of the manner of his dying. Heinsius suggests that he 
may have been subject to a disease tending to suffocation in his earlier 
life, and hence his name. If this were true, it seems most probable that 
as a disciple of Jesus, one of the select twelve, Judas would have been 
healed. How natural then—what poetical justice—that after his betrayal 
of the Master he should die of strangling. That from which the Master 
saved him, he makes to be the means of his own undoing. Is it not often 
so? “I believe it; I believe it,” said the pastor of fifty years, and the next 
Sunday preached a fresh, original, startling sermon on the thought that 
if the saved are ever lost it is by their own agency, and is most likely to 
be through the evil from which they were once saved. 


THE MINISTRY 


Is the world an expression of selfishness or of ministry? Many state- 
ments in arguments for, or interpretations of, “the struggle for existence,” 
“the survival of the fittest,” and “natural selection,” sound as if life in its 
upward strides had always been selfish, and as if the final outcome of the 
onward march would be the triumph of incarnated selfishness. To the 
Christian such an interpretation of the world is unbelievable. 

Should the world be interpreted by its lower ranges of life, or by its 
highest? In the abodes of highest life it is now seen that not selfishness 
but ministry is surviving and enjoying what promises to be a permanent 
triumph. Not the tornado nor the earthquake, that seem for a time to 
be working and winning, but the quiet, ministering, constructive forces 
of sunshine and helpfulness are building the advancing world. Not the 
worthless weeds, thorns, and thistles, but the ministering plants—wheat, 
corn and others—are having more abundant life, and cover the land. 
The wild beasts that minister less are becoming extinct, while the 
domestic animals that minister more multiply, and increase in power of 
ministry also. So, among men, savages, in whom is more of selfishness, 
and among whom the chief is served, are dying out, but the peoples who 
minister in manifold mutuality, and among whom the highest is the 
servant of all, are coming to power and permanence. Should not the 
outcome give meaning to the process by which it came, even though 
that process be dark in places and red in tooth and fang? It is not selfish- 
ness but ministry that helps on life to its highest and best manifestations. 
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Was it Montesquieu who said “Happy is the people whose annals are 
vacant”? Carlyle wrote: “Stillest perseverance were our blessedness; 
not dislocation and alteration.” Yet these latter are called events and 
chronicled by history, and magnified too often by scientists and philoso- 
phers, as the processes by which the world of mankind moves on. “Attila 
Invasions, Walter-the-Penniless Crusades, Sicilian Vespers, Thirty Years 
War, were sin and misery; not work, but hindrance of work. For the 
Earth, all this while, was yearly green and yellow with her kind harvests; 
the hand of the Craftsman, the mind of the thinker rested not; and so, 
after all, and in spite of all, we have this so glorious high-domed blos- 
soming world.” Not by the forces that selfishly destroy, but by those that 
unselfishly minister is our civilization made. 

So God is coming to his own at last in the world. He is the eternal 
minister, and it is his infinite ministry that fills the world with all good 
things, and keeps the real evolution of life moving on to its highest 
destiny. The Bible is a record of God’s personal ministry to man in the 
dark evolution of the centuries. It is not merely a record of “God's self- 
revelation.” That is too selfish and theatrical. It is a record of God's 
ministry to his child; a child wayward, stumbling, and falling, and yet 
ever crawling onward like a wounded giant for whom the world was made 
and for whom all the events of history are working. This ministry culmi- 
nates in the incarnation when his Son comes “not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.” On the Cross, suffering, the mightiest language of love 
speaks so that the world must hear, and his children receiving new life 
and love, come to that loving character of-ministry which is worthy of 
their Father. It is this ministry of God that is carried on in “The Min- 
istry,” which is really to continue both the Bible and the Incarnation. 


This high, holy, and unselfish service of the ministry, incarnating the 
heart of God and the finally triumphant principle of the world, should 
surely appeal to men of highest ambitions and holiest ideals. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 


Eppyism has had a great time dedicating its two million dollar temple 
in Boston. It is a great temple too. Of course the ministers of Boston 
have had a great time with “Christian Science” also. The old saw that 
Christians say it is not Christian, and scientists say it is not science, has 
been made to do good service. It has been shown that “Christian Science” 
is not only nonChristian, but that it is an antichristian religion. It is 
practical atheism. It denies God as creator, denies any creation, denies 
that God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It asserts a doctrine of God 
which is the baldest, nakedest pantheism; none the less odious for calling 
itself a spiritual pantheism. It denies the true Godhead of Jesus Christ. 
It denies the incarnation because it denies flesh. It denies the propitiation 
for our sins becauBe for them there is no sin, and hence no sacrifice and 
no faith to take away sins that do not exist. It denies Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the Holy Spirit, and the Sacraments. Wide of Christian, all that, 
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surely. It is sublimated selfishness says another. It builds a two million 
dollar temple for its own enjoyment. It has no hospitals, no free 
dispensaries, no missions in the slums, no orphanages. There is absolute 
lack of charity. There are no poor in the ranks of “Christian Scientists.” 
Another goes even deeper and says it is utterly lacking in sympathy. How 
can it have true sympathy when there is no pain, or ache, or suffering to 
sympathize with? It cannot succeed for long in a suffering world. 

Why does “Christian Science” seem to succeed? Mrs. Eddy is “the Lydia 
Pinkham of the Soul” is the reply. Great was the success of the former 
“Lydia,” and for the same reason this latter “Lydia” seems to succeed. 
When people want, with a passionate selfishness, to be well in body, heart, 
or soul, they do not care much for either chemical formulas or logical 
conclusions. They take what offers relief, even if the relief be imaginary, 
temporary, partial, or narcotic. And this woman pretends to offer relief. 
There is neither mental nor heart stimulus in “Christian Science.” 
It does not stir to the strenuous life but tends to tranquility. It differs 
from the old “quietism” in that it does not try to sink into God but rather 
into a self-satisfaction which includes a world-satisfaction also. This smug 
satisfaction makes many of their faces characterless and their congrega- 
tions people “well-dressed in unruffied countenances.” God is good and 
God is all, and so all is well. Why strive to make God better? 

Now some such satisfaction is an attractive element in religion, and 
a comfortable thing in life. In the strenuous life of missions, charities, 
and activities of all kinds, may we not have gone to the other extreme? 
Methodism once urged a satisfying experience. Indeed this seemed to be 
her specialty. Years ago a strenuous business man of New York, not a 
professed Christian, said to this writer, “I like to go to Ocean Grove to 
see the happy faces. So many people there seem satisfied with their 
religion.” Is it as much so as it ought to be in our churches? 





WHAT MEN ARE ASKING TODAY 


“Men are asking today, as always, the elemental and imperative 
questions: Is there a God? If there is, does He care for us? If He cares 
for us, why do we suffer? And, after our life is done, what is there then? 
To these primal, eternal questions the Christian minister has plain, 
definite, positive answers. The message of Christianity is that God Him- 
self has spoken. God Himself, made man in Jesus Christ, has taken the 
everlasting questions one by one and answered them. There is a God, 
and He is our Father; He cares for us and loves us, every one. Pain 
comes, indeed, and the problem of it is unsolved, but the Cross shows how 
pain and love do as a fact exist together. And after death is life. Not 
one of these fundamental assertions is capable of ordinary or scientific 
proof. Nevertheless the happiness of mankind depends upon them. The 
minister stands in the midst of the community, sent by Jesus Christ with 
a message direct from on high, to tell men in God’s name that these things 
are true. The heart of his message, the words of it, and the worth of 
it, is Jesus Christ.” 
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ARCHZ/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE BATTLE OF THE CRITICS 


No book on Pentateuchal criticism has created more stir in recent 
times among English-speaking students of the Old Testament than a 
volume, entitled, The Problem of the Old Testament, from the vigorous 
pen of Dr. James Orr, Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow. The book is published under 
the auspices of Lake Forest University. This institution was the recipient 
in 1879 of $40,000 from Mr. William Bross, at one time lieutenant-governor 
of Illinois. The income from this money was to be used periodically in 
prizes for treatises or books “on the connection, relation, and mutual bear- 
ing of any practical science, or history of our race, or the facts in any 
department of knowledge, with and upon the Christian religion.” The 
promoters of this fund had especially in view “the religion of the Bible, 
composed of the Old and New Testaments of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” as commonly received in the Presbyterian and other evangelical 
churches. The last prize, amounting to $6,000, offered in 1902, thrown 
open for competition to scientists, philosophers, scholars, and historians, 
regardless of creed or clime, was_unanimously awarded by the committee 
selected as judges to Dr. James Orr. It is needless to add that this vol- 
ume, selected from a number submitted in competition, and deemed worthy 
of this munificent prize—for $6,000 is a large sum—has been written by a 
profound scholar, one thoroughly versed in the great questions discussed, 
one, not only acquainted with the immense literature on the subject in 
French, German, and English, but also accustomed to weigh evidence in 
a scientific manner. 

Dr. Orr’s main contention is with the Graf-Wellhausen wing of critics. 
He is eminently fair, meets argument with argument, and never attempts 
to minimize the services rendered to biblical criticism by this school. He 
protests against the methods employed and the untenableness of much that 
is taught by these critics as scientifically established truth. Notwithstand- 
ing the array of learning connected with, and the great popularity of the 
Wellhausen theory, Dr. Orr, if we mistake not, shows conclusively that it is 
not entitled to “the unqualified confidence often claimed for it,” because the 
theory, plausible as it is, “rests upon erroneous fundamental principles,” 
is built upon the sand, is permeated with subjectivity and wrong deduc- 
tions, and, “must, if carried to its logical issues—to which happily very 
many do not carry it—prove subversive of our Christian faith.” Dr. Orr, 
with telling effect, holds to view the lack of harmony in the radical camp 
as to questions of dates and priority of documents. Such lack of harmony 
is inevitable, since their conclusions are based upon premises purely sub- 
jective and issuing from such a variety of sources. We find among them 
all shades of opinions, from those of the ultrarationalist, who denies a 
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supernatural revelation to those of the orthodox or liberal-conservative. 
The lack of agreement is comparatively harmless beside the bias to dis- 
card the supernatural in the Bible. We have, however, no quarrel with a 
man for depressing the date of a psalm or even of an entire book provided 
he does not do so for the purpose of undermining inspiration and the 
supernatural. Take Kuenen for example; in discussing the Religion of 
Israel and those of other nations, this learned Dutch theologian says: 
“For us the Israelitish religion is one of those religions; nothing less, but 
also, nothing more.” He says in so many words that neither the Jewish 
nor Christian religion is derived from special divine revelation, or is 
supernatural in its origin. The following from his pen is explicit: “So 
soon as we derive a separate part of Israel’s religious life directly from 
God, and allow the supernatural or immediate revelation to intervene 
in even one single point, so long also our view of the whole con- 
tinues to be incorrect.....It is the supposition of a natural development 
alone which accounts for all the phenomenon.” It would be easy to multi- 
ply similar quotations from the writings of other critics of this school, 
such as Duhm, Stade, Gunkel, Wellhausen, etc. 

We Methodists think that we can trace the divine hand from Genesis to 
Revelation, but Wellhausen and his school degrade the origin of the pro- 
foundest truths of the Bible, and fail to see a redemptive purpose mani- 
festing itself through the entire Scriptures. “They lower the character of 
religion to suit the conditions of its hypothetical development.” Prof. 
Robertson Smith saw this tendency, and was candid enough to say: 
“There appears to live a substantial and practical difference of view be- 
tween the common faith ef the churches and the views of the modern 
school” of biblical critics. 

The Graf-Kuenen-Willhausen school, like most modern critics, believe 
in the documentary theory of the composition of the Pentateuch, or rather 
Hexateuch, for, according to them, the book of Joshua is a mere continua- 
tion of the first five books of the Old Testament. The Mosaic origin is de- 
nied in toto. Not one of the documents can by any possibility be from the 
pen of Moses. There are at least four sources generally known as J, E, D, T. 
We find the J and E documents so united as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
These four sources are the main documents; we say main because the 
critics divide and subdivide these at will into many smaller fragments. 
What student of the Pentateuch is not familiar with J, J’, J*, or E', EB’, E’, 
or D*, D’, etc.? These algebraic signs, thanks to the ingenuity of advanced 
critics, are destined to disappear in the near future, for, of late years, it 
has become fashionable to speak of schools rather than of individual 
writers. Thus the difference of style in one of the four principal docu- 
ments is easily explained, since it is the work of a long series of writers, 
all belonging to the same school. When the critics come to date these 
documents, or to discuss their relative ages, harmony is conspicuous by 
its absence. P., or the Priestly Code, written by and in the interest of the 
priestly class, appeared, according to Wellhausen, shortly before 468 B. C., 
and was produced in Babylon. Bleek, Colenso, and most of the older, 
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higher critics, make this the oldest of the four documents, written about 
the time of Samuel. This is the reason that they named it “Die Grund- 
schrift.”. Riehm, Dillmann, Noeldeke, Schrader, and others likewise re- 
gard it as the oldest document, but bring it down to the regal period. 
Even Graf, in his former writings, made P. earlier than Deuteronomy, 
but later, in agreement with Wellhausen, stamped it as post-exilic or the 
very latest portion from which the Hexateuch was formed. : 

Having depressed the date of P. which forms so large a portion of the 
Pentateuch, the next step was comparatively easy, that is, to reduce it to 
a mere fiction. Not only do they make the laws non-Mosaic and legendary 
but they also deny a historic character to the greater part of the narratives. 
What purports to be history is fiction invented by the priests to insure 
readier acceptance of the legislation. Here again the critics disagree. 
Prof. Robertson Smith, says that such a system of laws could not have 
been invented in Babylonia, and that to settle upon Ezra as the author of 
the Priest’s Code is arbitrary guess-work. Other advanced critics, mind- 
ful of the many objections to a post-exilic date, admit that large portions 
of P. existed in an unwritten state long before the captivity. If it existed 
unwritten, why not written? Dr. Orr very ably points out three huge 
incredibilities to the acceptance of post-exilic date to P. First, there is 
the moral question. BEzra, when he read the law of the people, passed it 
off as genuinely Mosaic. The people at the time accepted it as Mosaic, 
and so have the Jewish and Christian churches down to comparatively 
recent times, and that without scarcely a dissenting voice from Jew or 
Christian. And yet, notwithstanding this long consensus of opinion, Well- 
hausen coolly says: “Not only was the code unknown before the exile, but 
it could not have existed earlier than the captivity.” He further assures 
us that the tabernacle, with its ark and utensils, the choice of Aaron and 
his sons as priests, or the Levites as their subordinates, the establishment 
of Levitical cities, the tithes system, the Day of Atonement, and much 
more besides, are all pure inventions without historical bases. “Not only 
were these institutions non-Mosaic, they never existed at all.” How then, 
the uninitiated into the mysteries of biblical criticism may ask, became 
such legislation and institutions attributed to Moses? The critics solemnly 
assert that it was the custom of those ages to attribute all new laws to 
Moses, simply to give them a greater weight. But Ezekiel did not attribute 
his laws to Moses, nor did the Chronicler, nor did Ezra and Nehemiah, but 
all these made a clear distinction between what was their own and what 
they regarded as belonging to Moses. BWzekiel, Jeremiah, and men of their 
type were “as incapable of employing lying lips, or lying pen as any of 
our critics to-day. We simply cannot conceive of them as entering into 
such conspiracy or taking part in such a fraud, as the Wellhausen theory 
supposes.” 

In passing we might very briefly refer to the critical view regarding 
the origin of Deuteronomy. We are forced by the Graf-Wellhausen theory 
to regard Deuteronomy as “a pious fraud, or a deliberate intention to de- 
ceive.” Lest we do the critics injustice, let them speak for themselves. 
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Wellhausen says: “Deuteronomy is the book which the priests pretended 
to have found in the temple.” Kuenen tells us that D. was composed by the 
Mosaic party to further its own interests; in those days, “men used to 
perpetrate such fictions as these without any qualms of conscience.” 
Cornill solemnly adds: “We must recognize the fact that we have here a 
pseudograph, and that this was known to the persons interested.” Cheyne 
chimes in by saying: “No student of Oriental life and history could be 
surprised at a pious fraud originating among priests.” If we are not mis- 
taken, Cheyne, too, is an ordained priest! He also says: “Such conduct 
as that of Hilkiah is, I maintain, worthy of an inspired teacher. . . 
Indeed, if we reject the theory of ‘needful illusions’ we are thrown apen 
a sea of perplexi 

To return to P. we must next point out the historical incredibility 
that such a system of laws, if not Mosaic, should have been accepted after 
the captivity. They have not the least post-exilic flavor, on the other 
hand the entire code is permeated with “so perfect an air of the wilder- 
ness.” Ezra, had he desired, could not have perpetrated such a scheme 
upon his contemporaries. The Book of Nehemiah clearly shows that there 
was a “strongly disaffected party—a faction keenly opposed to Ezra and 
Nehemiah.” Professor Robertson Smith frankly admits that “all the his- 
torical indications point to the priestly aristocracy being the chief oppo- 
nents of Ezra.” This being so, how could Ezra have hoodwinked the people, 
and foisted upon them, in the name of Moses, such a production as the 
Priestly Code? And how could the Samaritans, so hostile to the Jews, have 
accepted, a short time later, such a document as from the pen of Moses? 
Indeed, it is not wonderful that some critics, as, for example, Professor 
H. P. Smith (in his Hebrew History) should be inclined to deny the very 
existence of Ezra. This learned critic says: “Whether there was a scribe 
named Ezra is not a matter of great importance.” 

Then, there is again “the unsuitability of the Code itself.” Why in- 
vent such a system for the post-exilic people? Take, for instance, the 
tithe system. The Levites were to receive a tenth of all from the people, 
of this they were to give one tenth to the priests. Is it not a historical 
fact that the priests in Ezra’s days outnumbered the Levites in the ratio 
of twelve or thirteen to one? How ridiculous, therefore, to give ninety 
per cent to one man and only ten per cent to twelve or thirteen? 

Dr. Orr’s book cannot be too highly recommended to Bible students, 
old and young, especially “to any who have, perhaps, yielded too ready or 
indiscriminating an assent to the positions of the modern critical move- 
ment.” 





Foreign Outlook 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


B. Stade. He has long been known as one of the ablest of the Old 
Testament students ofGermany. A recent contribution to his special depart- 
ment of learning has appeared under the title Biblische Theologie des alten 
Testament. Die Religion Israels und die Emtstchung des Judenthums 
(Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. The Religion of Israel and the 
Origin of Judaism). First volume, Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1905. Stade 
holds, contrary to the majority, that Old Testament theology has a much 
more important function than the discovery and classification of the reli- 
gious and ethical conceptions of the Old Testament. To his mind its real 
function is the description of the religion as founded by Moses, and how 
this, through the preaching of the prophets, and the peculiar experiences of 
the Israelites, developed into the Judaism of the time of Christ. Accord- 
ingly he divides his material into two parts: First, The Religion of Israel 
prior to the prophets, in which he discusses the founding of the religion in 
the wilderness, its modifications due to the settlement in Palestine, the 
prophetic reaction, the tenets of the religion previous to the prophets, and 
the divine worship of the period. Second, The transformation of the 
religion of Israel in the period of the prophets, in which he treats the 
prophecy of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.,its relation to the earlier 
religion, and to the Babylonian cults in Palestine; the results of the pro- 
phetic preaching during the exile, and the founding of the Jewish Church. 
Stade holds that such a review of the development enables us to discover 
the Old Testament germs of Christianity and at the same time to observe 
the contrast between the Old Testament and the revelation in the New—a 
contrast which cannot be so well seen in any other way—which illuctrates 
the value to the pastor of such a study as this. One of the chief sources of 
interest in this utterance of Stade is that in it we see how a really great 
man views the performance of Delitzsch in his Bible and Babel. Hundreds 
of the small fry, on both sides, have written most of them so little about 
the subject, and have so little intellectual ability that what they say or 
think makes no difference. But here is a man of the first order. What 
does he have to say? In the first place he does not pretend to deny a degree 
of Babylonian influence in the religious ideas of the Old Testament. But 
his general attitude toward the contentions of Delitzsch is one of opposi- 
tion. Stade would not have thought it worth while to refer to the matter 
had it not been that the newspapers made so much of it. Only the unin- 
formed took the matter seriously, whether for or against Delitzsch, who 
has long been known by scholars as an extremist, but whose extremes 
have but recently been brought to popular observation. It may be here 
remarked that if he had been let severely alone by his opponents his 
expressions of opinion would have done far less harm. The friends of the 
faith are the chief agents in the spread of radical views. Stade will 
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be quoted as an opponent of Delitzsch, but it must be remembered that he 
is equally an opponent of Hommel and those who train with him. He 
thinks that Hommel has been trying for a long time to bury the results of 
the literary criticism of the Bible, but that they refuse to stay in the grave 
while he shovels in the earth upon them. He has ever to dig the grave over 
again. On the whole Stade is of the opinion that the labors of the critics 
have produced good results. He says that the accusation against them, that 
they fail to distinguish between the time of the writing of a book and 
the time of the origin of the ideas and customs it describes, is mostly 
unjust—as these two things are generally held apart by the critics. In 
conclusion just a word as to Stade’s idea of the origin of the religion of 
Israel. Some descendants of Leah, who had a place of worship of their 
tribal God, Jaweh, in Kadisch, were leading a nomadic life in Goshen, and 
Were oppressed by the Egyptians. These Moses called to freedom under 
the protection of Jaweh, and thus arose the fundamental idea of the reli- 
gion of Israel-Jehovah, the God of Israel. 


M. Friedlander. Although born and brought up a Jew he is in reality 
much nearer to Christianity than to Judaism. The one great thought that 
runs through all his writings is that the influence of Hellenism on the Jews 
of the dispersion worked beneficially in that it freed them from the narrow- 
ness of the law, and placed them in the religious condition of the Jews of 
the time of the prophets. All his many books tend to establish this one 
point. Although he is generally regarded as exaggerating the influence of 
Hellenism it may be of interest to give the titles of his books and longer 
articles. They are Das Jiidenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen 
Welt (Judaism in the Pre-Christian Greek World) 1897; Der vorchristiiche 
jiidische Gnostizismus (Pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism) 1898; Der Anti- 
christ in den vorchristhchen jiidischen Quellen (Antichrist According to 
Pre-Christian Jewish Sources) 1901; The Pauline Emancipation from the 
Law, a Product of the Pre-Christian Jewish Diospara (article in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, vol. XIV, 1902); Geschichte des jiidischen Apologetik als 
Vorgeschichte des Christenthums (The History of Jewish Apologetics as a 
Preparation for the History of Christianity) 1903; Griechische Philosophie 
im Alten Testament (Greek Philosophy in the Old Testament) 1904; Die 
religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu (The 
Religious Movements within Judaism in the Times of Jesus) 1905. The 
merest glance at these titles will suggest that Friedliinder regards Chris- 
tianity as a direct offspring of the Judaism of the dispersion—in other 
words Christianity is the product of the combined Jewish and Greek spirit. 
Nevertheless he does not deny the originality of Jesus. He says that the 
time was ripe for the Messiah, but this does not mean that the time pro- 
duced the Messiah and his message, but merely that at that time there 
was a preparedness for him, the possibility of understanding and accept- 
ing him. But between him and his times. As to Jesus himself he says he 
was faithful to the law, but in the sense in which the non-pharisaic portion 
of the devout in Israel were faithful, that is, faithful to the spirit but 
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regardless of the letter. Jesus did not allow himself to be held to the ideas 
of Moses and the ancients, but went beyond them in the spirit of a newer 
age whose morals had already been purified by philosophy, so that his 
ethics were higher than the Mosaic—indeed, they were the completion of 
the Mosaic. In fact, therefore, he was free from the law. In his struggle 
with the Pharisees he came to constantly clearer conceptions of his own 
person. While at first he thought of himself as a successor of the prophets, 
a second John the Baptist, he soon felt that he had gone beyond them, 
and became conscious of his higher mission and of a power of God within 
him far surpassing any who had preceded him. No one was so nearly 
the manifestation of God's love as Jesus. For him God was not a reality 
merely in thought, he enjoyed such an incomparable fullness of conscious 
relation with God as had never been reached before. With his strong 
antipathy for legal Judaism, and this evident sympathy with Jesus and 
Christianity, it might seem strange that Friedliinder does not become a 
Christian. And he has thought on that matter, but feels that Christianity 
is as much in need of purification from mixtures of error as Judaism is, 
and hence he would gain nothing by the exchange. The extravagance of 
his claims for Hellenism and its influence is very marked in his latest 
book, mentioned above, where he strives to make it appear that even Jesus 
was in a good measure the product of the Greek spirit. On the whole one 
may say that Friedliinder has learned much from Paul, who teaches that 
legal Judaism is a later and relatively defective form of religion as com- 
pared with the earliest revelations of God to Abraham and others; and that 
the Christian doctrine of justification by faith has its parallel in the justi- 
fication of Abraham. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


BiblHsche Zeit- und Streitfragen (Disputed Questions concerning 
the Bible in Our Times). By Various Authors. Gross-Lichterfelde: 
Berlin, E. Runge, 1905. The series of booklets under the above general 
title treats many special themes: The Problem of Suffering: an Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Job; The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament; The 
Historicity of the gospel of Mark; The gospel of John and the synoptic 
gospels; The Resurrection of Jesus; Paul and Prayer; The Text of the 
New Testament; The New Message in the Teaching of Jesus; The Older 
Prophetism to the Time of Elijah and Elisha; Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment; The Biblical Account of Primitive Times; New Testament Parallels 
to Buddhistic Documents; The Miracles of Jesus. Besides these many 
more are promised. The object of the series is twofold: first, to furnish 
a defensive statement of the teachings of the Scriptures which shall, in 
contrast to the older apologetics, be true to the historical spirit; and, 
second, to set forth these truths on the basis of the belief in revelation, in 
contrast with those who would explain away the supernatural in the Bible. 
Of course where so many different writers are engaged varying degrees of 
success in the work attempted must be expected. On the whole it must be 
said that what has been written is satisfactory. All of the writers are 
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ranked in Germany as conservatives, and some of them have been quoted 
in recent months by Americans as on the conservative side. This is emi- 
nently true if by conservative is meant one who preserves all truth essen- 
tial to the Christian faith. It is false in the sense in which the Americans 
referred to have represented them. They are not conservatives in the 
sense that they hold on to the so-called traditional views of the Bible, its 
origin, its history, its ethics, and its theology. This may be illustrated 
by a few specimens. Professor Sellin, in treating The Biblical Account of 
Primitive Times (Die biblische Urgeschichte), deals with the sources. J 
was begun under David, P was completed under Bzra. Where does the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch come in under such a scheme? 
Again he affirms the dependence of the writers of this early Bible history 
upon heathen mythology, chiefly, but not exclusively Babylonian. What- 
ever we may think of this, we can never again honestly rank Sellin as a 
conservative in the usual American sense of that word. Bernhard Weiss, 
writing on The Historicity of the gospel of Mark, holds that besides the 
recollections of Peter Mark used the so-called Logia-source, but with far 
less fidelity than that source is found in Matthew. He holds, also, that 
Mark does not give, and did not intend to give, us an historical record, 
but that he grouped his material around certain ideas which he wished 
to illustrate, and that for the real history of Jesus we must go to the 
gospel of John. Here again we find that the writer is guilty of maintain- 
ing the source theory; finding a gospel relatively untrustworthy; denying 
that in each gospel we have history. Evidently he will not rank as a con- 
servative. Barth treats The gospel of John, and the synoptic gospels, in 
such a way as to show that the synoptics cannot be trusted, but that John’s 
gospel can be trusted. Here again is no conservative. Beth deals with 
the miracles of Jesus in a way very unsatisfactory to American conserva- 
tives; for he affirms that in the synoptics and in the gospel of John alike 
Jesus is represented not as performing his miracles for the purpose of 
awakening faith, but because of his love and pity for human suffering. So 
far as this present writer is concerned all the writers in this series of 
booklets are tarred with the same critical stick. The difference is not in 
the method but in the presuppositions with which they came to the use of 
the method—in other words the difference is subjective. 


Le dogme de la redemption. Essai d’etude historique (The Doc- 
trine of Redemption Historically Considered). By Abbé J. Riviére. Paris, 
N. Lecoffre, 1905. The book is published with the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Albi. In the introductory pages the author gives a summary of 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of the redemptive work of Christ, and a dis- 
cussion of the so-called rationalistic systems of more recent times. These 
systems have not necessarily any rationalism in them, but consist of any 
and all Protestant attempts to construe doctrinally the redeeming work 
of Christ. Nevertheless the author regards the Socinian negativism as the 
classic Protestant view—how erroneously all intelligent Protestants are 
aware. The last ripe fruit of the Reformation, according to our author, 
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is modern liberal Protestantism with its individualism, of which Albrecht 
Ritschl is the chief exponent. In the next section, which treats of redemp- 
tion as taught in the Holy Scriptures, he decidedly softens down the ordin- 
ary Romanist judgments of the now celebrated Loisy. Following this 
comes a section on redemption according to the Greek fathers which con- 
cerns itself chiefly with an attempt to show that the doctrinal considera- 
tions of these fathers are much richer, and much more manifold, than 
Ritschl and Harnack have discovered. The section next following is on 
redemption according to the Latin fathers. He gives us a lengthy dis- 
cussion of Anselm's satisfaction theory, which he calls a masterpiece 
which, by its originality and its actual influence upon the history of the- 
ology, has given to its author a place of honor alongside of the greatest 
church fathers. He says of it that even to-day it is, because of the power 
of the conception and the vigor of its development, the mightiest, if not 
the completest, effort to solve the problem of redemption which Christian 
literature has created. In opposition to Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier 
he defends the satisfaction theory of the atonement from every assault of 
every kind. To his mind the doctrine of Anselm is the classic form of the 
occidental tradition of the realistic theory of redemption. His condemna- 
tion of Abelard is, on the other hand, equally vigorous. Abelard, he says, 
by the radical character of his ideas recommends himself particularly to 
modern Protestants who see in him their forerunner. And in this they 
are not deceived, he thinks. By denying to the sufferings of Christ any 
objective value, and by reducing the saving efficacy of the redemptive 
death to a purely subjective influence, Abelard proves himself the pioneer 
of liberalism which finds itself again in this “deep and moving doctrine”! 
But it contradicts fundamentally the tradition of the church which would 
have had to give up its very existence had it not fought such enemies. 
The author thinks that the development reached its conclusion in Thomas 
Aquinas, whose form of the doctrine is Anselm’s with but unessential 
modifications, but who gave the final expression to the doctrine. He says 
that Thomas by his wise reserve, his caution resulting from looking at 
every side, and his understanding of every shade of thought on this sub- 
ject, was called to give us the full results of the preceding evolution. On 
the other hand he deals rather scornfully with Duns Scotus, whom he 
takes into account chiefly in relation to the question of the scope and worth 
of the satisfaction rendered by Christ. He thinks that Protestants have 
much overrated the significance of the teaching of Duns Scotus, in which 
they see an anticipation of the Socinian rationalism. The last section of 
the book deals with the rights of the devil, which have played so impor- 
tant a part in the history of the doctrine of redemption. The aspect of the 
subject was confined mostly to the early centuries. Anselm, Abelard, 
and Thomas Aquinas did away with all such mythologumenon. The con- 
clusion sums up the whole development, attempting to show that the doc- 
trine as developed was only the ever clearer unfolding of the original 
concept of the church made necessary by the opposition of heresy. Here 
the author identifies the doctrine of evolution with the doctrine of tra- 
ditionalism—which is a most interesting procedure for a Roman Catholic. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Full of freshness and living interest is The London Quarterly Review 
for July, well spiced with variety. A touching article by R. Wilkins Rees 
brings near to us the pathetic nobleness of Charles Lamb, of whom Cole- 
ridge, his fifty-years friend, said, “Lamb has more totality and individu- 
ality of character than any other man I have ever known in all my life.” 
Ruskin said, “Lamb was the only writer in the world’s history who had 
a human soul within his breast that cared for me and you”; which saying 
Arthur Symons echoes thus: “Kindness, in Lamb, embraces mankind, 
not with the wide engulfing arms of philanthropy, but with an individual 
caress.” There exists an old suspicion that Lamb was profane. But the 
almost worshipful tributes of such men as were his friends is proof enough 
of the groundlessness of such a notion. Thackeray spoke of him with 
sincere love as “Saint Charles,” and Wordsworth’s epitaph on Lamb con- 
tains the line, “O, he was good, if e’er a good man lived.” Mr. Rees says: 
“There was in him throughout a deep and true religiousness. As a young 
man he writes to his friend, Robert Lloyd, in a memorable letter, ‘Friends 
fall off, friends mistake us, they change, they grow unlike us, they go away, 
they die; but God is everlasting and incapable of change, and to him we 
may look with cheerful, unpresumptuous hope, while we discharge the 
duties of life in situations more wntowardly than yours. You complain 
of the impossibility of improving yourself, but be assured that the opportu- 
nity of improvement lies more in the mind than the situation. Humble 
yourself before God, cast out the selfish principle, wait in patience, do good 
in every way you can to all sorts of people, never be easy to neglect a duty 
though a small one, praise God for all, and see his hand in all things, and 
he will in time raise you up many friends—or be himself instead an un- 
changing friend.’ With his oft-recurring and pathetic humility he writes 
to Coleridge of his own ‘improvable portion of devotional feelings, though 
when I view myself in the light of divine truth, and not according to the 
common measures of human judgment, I am altogether corrupt and sin- 
ful. This is no cant. I am very sincere.’ And to the same supreme friend 
he also says, ‘In my poor mind ‘tis best for us to consider God as our 
heavenly Father and our best friend without indulging too bold concep- 
tions of his nature. Let us rejoice in the name of dear children, brethren, 
and co-heirs with Christ of the promises, seeking to know no further.’” 
Lamb’s heroic unselfishness during the long tragedy of his life, endears 
him to his fellowmen. His patient devotion to his insane sister, and to 
his poor old palsied exacting dotard of a father, puts him in the calendar 
of saints. His sister Mary was perpetually on the brink of the next attack 
of madness. In one period of insanity she murdered their mother. Life 
was to them a horror of memory and of fear. He was always watching 
for signs of recurring mental aberration in her. Even when away together 
for a holiday, the ominous strait-jacket was carried in the trunk ready 
for use. When the black shadow was settling again over her mind he 
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would lead her along bypaths to the asylum, in tears and anguish; and 
when the frenzy had subsided and the cloud of madness lifted from Mary’s 
mind her brother Charles would lead her back to the pleasant haunts of 
men. And so their years went on in terror and in gloom, lighted only by 
pure love and the humor with which, in spite of herself, he cheered the 
darkened days of this gifted and beautiful sister. Lamb’s love for London 
is another of his conspicuous traits. To him no sound was dissonant that 
told of life, and a mob of men was better than a flock of sheep. Apart 
from human faces the finest scenery failed to satisfy his sense of beauty. 
His letters are full of his love for the great city. “I have cried with full- 
ness of joy,” he writes, “at the multitudinous scenes of life in the crowded 
streets of ever-dear London. The wonder of these sights impels me into 
night walks and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fullness of 
joy at so much life. London, whose dirtiest drab-frequented alley I would 
not exchange for Skiddaw and Helvellyn! Oh, her lamps of a night! 
her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, book-stalls, toy-shops, mercers, hardware 
men, pastry-cooks, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Strand, Exeter Change, 
Charing Cross, with the man upon a black horse! Had you not better 
come up here? All the streets and pavements are pure gold, | warrant 
you. At least, I know an alchemy that turns her mind into that precious 
metal—a mind that loves to be at home in crowds.” Mr. Rees says: 
“Petrarch delighted in the country within reach of the town; but even at 
Enfield, that ‘little teazing image of a town,’ Lamb felt it sorely hard that 
his solitude was not relieved by the sights and sounds of his own dear 
London. ‘O never let the lying poets be believed,’ he writes to Words- 
worth, ‘who ‘tice men from the cheerful haunts of streets. . . A garden 
was the primitive prison till man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, 
luckily sinned himself out of it. Then followed Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, 
London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, 
puns—these all came in on the town part and the thither side of inno- 
cence.’ He ‘frets like a lion in a net’ for the ‘dear London weariness,’ and 
he might take his rest ‘but that back-looking ambition tells me I might 
yet be a Londoner.’ In the same letter to Wordsworth he declares, ‘I would 
live in London shirtless, bookless.’ A fortnight after he writes thus to 
Barton, ‘Give me old London at Fire and Plague times, rather than these 
tepid gales, healthy country air, and punposeless exercise.’ And about a 
year before his death he refers once again to London in a letter to Words- 
worth: ‘London streets and faces cheer me inexpressibly, though not one 
known of the latter were remaining.’ It is undoubtedly true that Charles 
Lamb was a Londoner: the Londoner of all Londoners that ever lived.” 
In The Atlantic Monthly for August appeared an article on Father 
Taylor by Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was found among Emerson’s papers, 
with indications that he may have used it for a parlor-lecture with the 
title “Improvisation—Rev. Edward Taylor.” He called Father Taylor 
“this grand improvisator” because of his unpremeditated, spontaneous; 
uncontrolled eloquence. He said that if this sailor-preacher had only 
known how to control his abounding and untamed imagination he would 
have been the greatest of orators. “Ah, could he only guide those grand 
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sea-horses of his with which he rides and caracoles on the waves of the 
sunny ocean of his thought!” Some of Father Taylor’s inimitable expres- 
sions are quoted. He had gone fishing at Groton, and said, “The fishes 
were as snappish as the people, so that he looked to see if their very scales 
were not turned wrong side out.” To one grim Calvinist who conceived 
of a harsh Deity, he said, “Your God is my devil; tell him so, with my 
compliments.” To another, “You tell me a great deal of what the devil 
does and what power he has. When did you hear from Jesus Christ 
last?” In his volley of epithets he called God “a charming Spirit.” 
He spoke of men who “sin with ingenuity, sin with genius, sin with 
all the power they can draw.” One Sunday afternoon, wishing his sailor 
boys a happy New Year, he prayed God to “Care for his servants of the 
brine, to favor commerce, to bless the bleached sail and the white foam, 
and through commerce to Christianize the universe. May every deck be 
stamped by the hallowed feet of godly captains, and the first watch and 
the second watch be watchful for the Divine Light.” When about em- 
barking for Europe, he said, “I am sorry to leave my own babes, but he 
who takes care for every whale and can give him a ton of herring for 
breakfast, will find food for my children. The following are some 
of the things Emerson says of Father Taylor: “He is mighty Nature's 
child, trusting entirely to her power, as he has never been deceived by it, 
and arriving unexpectedly every moment at new and happiest deliver- 
ances. How joyfully and manly he spreads himself abroad! He is a 
work of the same hand that made Demosthenes, Shakespeare, and Burns, 
and is guided by instincts diviner than rules. His whole discourse is a 
string of audacious felicities harmonized by a spirit of joyful love. 
Everybody is cheered and exalted by him. He is a living man, and 
explains at once what Whitefield and Fox were to their audiences, by the 
total infusion of his own scul into his assembly, and consequent absolute 
dominion over them. How puny, how cowardly, other preachers look by 
the side of this preaching! He shows us what a man can do. He is 
incapable of accurate thought: he cannot analyze or discriminate; he is a 
singing, dancing drunkard of his wit. Only he is sure of his sentiment. 
That is his mother’s milk; and that he feels in his bones; that heaves in 
his lungs, throbs in his heart, walks in his feet, and gladly he yields to 
the sweet magnetism, and sheds it abroad on the people, in his power. 
Hence, he is an example—I thought, at that moment, the single example— 
of an inspiration: for a wisdom not his own, not to be appropriated by 
him, which he could not recall or even apply, sailed to him on the gale of 
this sympathetic communication with his auditory. There is his closet, 
his college, his confessional. He disclosed his secrets there, and received 
informations there, which his conversation with thousands of men, and 
his voyage to Egypt, and his journeys in Germany and in Syria, never 
taught him. His whole work is a sort of day’s sailing out upon the sea, 
not to any voyage, but to take an observation of the sun, and come back 
again. This is the picture, the music, that he makes. His whole 
genuis is in minstrelsy. He calls it religion, Methodism, Christianity. 
It is minstrelsy; he is a minstrel!” * 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

The Fundamentals and their Contrasts. By James M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 12mo, pp. 
210. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, net $1.00. 

These are the Quillian Lectures for 1905 delivered by Dr. Buckley at 
Emory College, Oxford, Georgia, his predecessors in that lectureship hav- 
ing been Bishops Galloway and Hendrix. The lectures into which the 
unity of Dr. Buckley’s discussion is divided are entitled “Religions 
and Religion,” “No God,” “Many Gods or One,” “Inspiration and Reve- 
lation,” “False and Distorted Forms of Christianity,” “The Indestruc- 
tibility of Christianity.” Out of Dr. Buckley’s numerous books this, 
if we mistake not, is the one by which he will be most widely known 
and longest remembered—a clear, strong, careful, and mature produc- 
tion of possibly permanent value; although permanence can be predicated 
of but few books. One manifestly proper place for Dr. Buckley’s book 
is in the Conference Course of Study. The lectures exhibit knowledge 
commensurate with the subject and a mind equal to the large and diffi- 
cult task. The lecturer is confident that “if the fundamentals can be 
stated with absolute clearness, and the alternatives sharply defined, the 
foundations of religion in general, and of Christianity in particular, will 
be recognized and accepted by all except a few minds of a peculiar struc- 
ture.” Beyond question the fundamentals are stated with absolute clear- 
ness and established firmly in reason in this book while the alternatives 
are sharply defined and then put out of court by unanswerable argument. 
Calm, solid, skillful work is done in establishing the fundamentals of the 
Christian Faith, but, for many, the excitement and exhilaration of the 
book begin when the lecturer proceeds to dispose of the alternatives, and 
increase as he exposes certain false and distorted forms of Christianity, 
typical of all. Several peculiarities of this book accrue to the advantage of 
the reader, and to the value of the discussion. One advantage lies in the 
arguments being the work of a past master in debate. Nosmal!l part of the 
author’s skill in dealing with his subject on all sides is due to the instinct 
and method of a practised debater, in conceiving correctly, and analyzing 
clearly the matters in issue, and in presenting forcibly the positive argu- 
ment, a8 also in meeting each objection with precision and impact so that 
the objector goes down before a straight aim ani a hard blow. The 
intellectual skill of an experienced polemic is here put at the service of the 
Christian Religion. Another advantage, considering the nature and pur- 
pose of the book, is its being the work of a naturally exacting, rational- 
izing and questioning mind, the farthest possible remove from easy-belief, 
as well as habituated to test severely the validity of reasoning so as to be 
saved from accepting for itself or commending to others unconvincing 
and insufficient arguments. The reasons which compel a mind of so 
critical and questioning a disposition, to firm faith in the Christian facts and 
verities, will presumptively prove convincing to any sane mind which gives 
itself a chance to understand them. Whatever else may be found in this 
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book there are no weak or poorly stated arguments. One more advantage 
is that its conclusions have been verified through a lifetime of sharp 
and insistent testing. It is not the brash brochure of a brilliant youth, 
whose zeal exceeds his knowledge and who sees things out of focus, 
but the proportioned views, the sifted residue of faith, held by a fully 
informed and satisfied mind long familiar with all the problems and 
weighing all the arguments pro and con. Still another advantage in his 
dealings with false religions and distorted forms of Christianity ts that the 
work is here done by an acknowledged expert in the detection and exposure 
of all sorts of heresies, infatuations, fanaticisms, impostures and super- 
stitions. As a diligent and fearless exposer of frauds and humbugs of all 
sorts, Dr. Buckley is entitled to the thanks of his fellowmen, for no man 
of his generation has rendered more extended, more varied, or more effi- 
cient service in any respect. He is a life-long specialist in the scientific 
and clinical study of all manner of abnormalities, divergencies, degenera- 
tions, insanities, inanities, and criminalities. He readily detects the 
specious, the spurious, and the erratic. For purposes of investigation he 
has cultivated an intimate acquaintance with all manner of lop-sided, 
squint-eyed, mentally or morally diseased, deformed or deficient specimens 
of mankind. On such sub‘ects he is so much of an authority that he 
would be listened to with respect and with advantage by any society 
of medical or scientific men in the country. He is at his best and hap- 
piest when hunting with keen scent and healthy appetite on the track 
of fakirs, shysters, fanatics, cranks, and rascals, running them down and 
tearing them to pieces. Their quivering fragments are strewn over some 
of the pages of the book before us. This wholesome and discriminating 
huntsmanship has helped to rid the land of vermin, and make highways 
and byways safer for the innocent and unsuspecting. Readers of this book 
will perceive that Mormonism, Dowieism, and “Christian Science” have 
had no more unescapable and deadly assailant than this Quillian lecturer. 
No imposture and Welusion is more completely and conclusively exposed 
and riddled here than Eddyism, showing the manifest infantility of the 
minds that succumb to “the Lydia Pinkham of the Soul,” and become the 
cheerful idiots, the imbecile children, of Mother Eddy, who keeps her 
feeble-minded nurselings in a mental suffocator called Christian Science. 
If this book contained nothing but its clear, accurate, compact definitions 
and descriptions of the numerous religions which have opposed Chris- 
tianity, and its equally precise and concise presentation of the many 
corruptions, perversions and distortions of Christian truth which have 
misled and afflicted mankind and still continue to do so, together with its 
accompanying exposures of their weakness, falsity, and perniciousness, 
the volume would have the value of a standard authority on those matters. 
We suspect that some readers will turn with special interest to the lecture 
on Inspiration and Revelation to see what this author may have to say on 
that subject. The scope and aim of the lecture are thus stated: “To prove 
that the Bible is a revelation or contains a revelation of special information 
from God is not here my primary object. I aim to show that (on the 
assumption that there is but one God, all powerful, all wise, everywhere 
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present, the Creator of the universe and of man, and that He is as holy 
and loving as He is powerful) a revelation is necessary and that it is 
rational to believe that there is one in the world. And, assuming this, I 
shall endeavor to make clear that the Bible furnishes the clearest evidences 
of divine origin and of fitness for the purpose of such a revelation. My 
personal belief is that the Bible contains a revelation upon the funda- 
mentals of religion; and if this be not so, none exists. Further, I believe 
that no special information upon religious truth has been communicated by 
God to the world since the sacred books of Christianity were written, and 
that fo religious teaching which contradicts the New Testament in its 
distinctive principles or foundation facts is of divine origin or authority. 
The exposition of the grounds of this belief is my present object.” Some 
of the passages of particular significance are the following: “Some have 
held that inspiration extended to the dictation of every word in the 
original manuscripts of the Bible. Unless the present manuscripts are very 
unlike the originals, this would be inconsistent with the human element 
shown by each of the sacred writers. Some have maintained that even 
the translators of the Bible were infallibly guided. Others have not 
assumed such a literal inspiration, but have held that no error on any 
subject referred to, either great or small, was in the original manuscript. 
This no one could positively know. Others maintain that the moral and 
spiritual teachings of the sacred books are infallible, but that in other 
respects the inspired writers used their real or supposed knowledge for 
illustration or persuasion. It is unnecessary to diverge from our main 
theme—The Fundamentals—to discuss these systems, since the moral and 
spiritual benefits of the Christian revelation are accessible to all who 
believe that these sacred writings ‘truly express the mind and produce the 
word of God in the manner, and to the degree, which Divine Wisdom 
knew to be the need of the human race.’” The lecturer finds evidence 
“that various portions of the Bible were written by men acted upon by 
that form of inspiration which is bestowed upon the devout of all nations, 
stimulating the moral faculties and the emotions; that other parts were 
written in obedience to inspired direction, by men who wrote under 
the influence solely of their natural faculties; but that vital revelations 
concerning the mind of God were so controlled that no error affecting their 
substance could creep into the communication as made to mankind. The 
whole presents to the world God’s eternal truth with ‘substantia] unity’ 
and ‘circumstantial variety.” His account of progressive revelations is 
as follows: “The history of the progressive revelations made by God to man 
and of his providential dealings with men and nations fills what would 
otherwise be a dark void in the religious condition and growth of the world. 
It conducts the reader to the period when the race of man was in its 
infancy. He looks with pity upon the patriarchs groping in the starlight; 
he follews them until the moonlight of the Mosaic dispensation enlarges 
their views, relieves many of their difficulties, and furnishes them with 
minute rules of living, all designed to preserve their segregation till their 
work was done, to impress them with the holiness of God and a devout 
hatred of idolatry, and to prepare them to discern ‘the True Light which 
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lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ After tracing such a grad- 
ual unfolding, he recognizes the culmination of revelation in the appear- 
ance, life, character, suffering, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus 
Christ.” One passage more we quote: “That by some the Bible itself has 
been made a fetich, is evidence only that every instrument of knowledge 
or piety may be perverted to base or pernicious uses. He who understands 
that only those parts of the Old Testament which agree with the spirit and 
teachings of the New Testament are binding upon the Christian, will not 
blindly surrender his judgment nor fall into ‘divers superstitions.’ The 
indispensable and imperishable contents of the Bible are its moral and 
spiritual teachings and its divine promises culminating in the assurance 
of immortal life.” This chapter on the Bible closes by quoting Whittier’s 
declaration that when we have searched the world for truth, inquiring of 
all the wise men of al] the ages, we come back weary from our quest “to 
find that all the sages said is in the Book our mother read.” At this point 
we find ourselves unable to close this notice without one more quotation: 
“Every science at its birth has been employed by some to antagonize 
Christianity. . . . Soon after its origin as a science, geology was arrayed 
against the Bible by certain experts. To find contradictions of the Bible 
in the rocks of the earth, it was necessary first correctly to interpret the 
rocks, next correctly to interpret the Bible, and then correctly to compare 
the two—a work stili incomplete. Were this accomplished, and were the 
Bible proved to disagree with the records in the rocks, it would have no 
more effect upon the vitality and supernatural origin of the spiritual truth 
taught therein than the finding of baser ore in connection with a rich vein 
of gold or silver would affect these precious metals.” We simply note 
that these reassuring and quieting words are not only true concerning any 
Biblical disagreement with the record in the rocks, but are equally strong 
and available against any other error or alloy that can ever be found 
adjacent to or mingled with the pure gold of divinely inspired and everlast- 
ing Truth. In full harmony with this are the words of that spiritual seer, 
Bishop Thoburn, in his article on Inspiration in this number of the Review. 
“Not since the days of Luther has there been more need of forbearance, 
toleration, and absolutely free inquiry than at the present hour. Never 
since the time of Moses has the ark of God been in less actual danger, and 
never has the Leader of Israel been more manifestly present in the van 
of His militant host than in this year of our Lord, 1906. This is no time 
for raising cries of alarm, for predicting disaster, or for putting marks on 
men to indicate that they are unsound in the faith.” “Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words.” 


The Minister as Prophet. By CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, D.D. 16mo, pp. 187. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, 90 cents, net. 


The pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle is known especially to our 
readers by his two strong and valuable volumes, Things Fundamental and 
Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers, the latter of which has a sort of sup- 
plement or continuation in the volume before us. The five chapters 
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contain the lectures on preaching delivered at Bangor Theological Seminary 
in 1904-1905. The eubjects are “The Dimensions of the Work,” “The Three 
Men Involved,” “The Growing of Sermons,” “Form and Manner,” and 
“The Place of Dogma in Preaching.” Extracts from the book shall show 
what sort of lectures they had at Bangor on the George Shepard Founda- 
tion a year and a half ago. “There are obstacles and disappointments in 
the minister’s work, as there are everywhere. It is hard to get an educa- 
tion, but no harder for theological students than for others. It is hard 
sometimes to find a satisfactory place, but so also is it hard for lawyers 
and doctors and journalists to get a start. It is hard to get a salary suffi- 
cient for one’s needs, but many a young man entering a business career is 
down at the bottom, working for four or five dollars a week. It is hard 
not to be appreciated, but preachers are not the only unappreciated men 
in this world. It is hard to be gossiped about and misunderstood, but 
such has been the fate of every man who has helped to make the world 
a better place to live in. The man who wants something easy is not called 
to preach the Gospel. Men who go whimpering because of their misfor- 
tunes and trials can never lift men into the joy of the Lord; if one is to 
keep his people on the sunny side of the street he must walk there himself. 
When Jesus called twelve men to preach his Gospel, he did not promise 
them easy times. But his apostles went forward without wincing or falter- 
ing. To read the tenth chapter of Matthew’s gospel gives an exalted notion 
of the kind of stuff these twelve men were made of. No wonder they 
turned the world upside down. They went forward bravely and endured 
with patience. Every successful minister has mastered the secret of endur- 
ing. When William Pitt was asked what-quality a prime minister needed 
most to fit him for his place, he answered, ‘Patience.’ And when asked 
what further was necessary, he replied again, ‘Patience.’ Ellen Terry 
gave the students of a dramatic college this advice: “Work, be patient, 
don’t be vain.’ All ministers need patience, whether servants of an earthly 
sovereign or of the Heavenly King. One cannot work successfully with. 
men in enterprises that are critical and vast unless he has the grace of 
holding on. No delay should daunt him and no disappointment break 
him down. After every defeat he should rise again, and from every slough 
he should emerge with a face radiant with the expectation of victory. 
The minister will have much need of patience. If he grows impatient, 
feverish and fussy it will injure the tone of his pulpit work. The man 
with high ideals and strenuous spirit is likely often to become disgusted 
with the sluggishness of the average parish, and unless he is careful to 
control himself he will infuse into his sermons a heated and captious 
spirit and perhaps threaten to resign. One of the curses of the church is 
the shortness of the average pastorate. Preachers are degenerating into 
nomads, wandering from place to place in search of greener pastures, not 
staying anywhere long enough for their tillage to take effect in making 
that pasture greener. By this the preachers lose and the whole church 
of God suffers. A man cannot show what is really in him unless he has 
been in a church for several years, and the best and most lasting work is 
never dione until pastor and people have had time to know each other well. 
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I wish every young man might make up his mind to stay with his first 
church at least five years, and not less than ten years with any subsequent 
church. The man who flits from place to place leaves only a surface impres- 
sion which is quickly washed away. He and his work are soon forgotten. 
Alexander Maclaren of Manchester, a prince of the modern pulpit, says, 
‘A man’s influence increases in geometric ratio with the length of his 
pastorate.’” Of the three men involved and engaged in preaching, Dr. 
Jefferson says, “The physical man must be strong, the mental man must 
be alert, the spiritual man must be alive and pure and true. Nowhere 
else does the personality of the man himself count for so much as in the 
ministry. Nowhere else is there so much of warning in the words of 
Emerson, ‘What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say.’ 
Some ministers are tempted to laziness and carelessness because their 
people are so common intellectually. The congregation reads little and 
thinks less, and so the minister feels no incentive to put thought and 
labor into his sermons, and thinks any sort of a talk will do for such 
people. But no matter what his temptations, a prophet of the Lord cannot 
be lazy without guilt and the decay of his power.” And Dr. Jefferson 
drives home at the ministry in this straight fashion: “Unless you work 
as hard as Italians io when they are digging ditches, and as hod-carriers 
do when they are carrying mortar, and as farmers do when they are in 
the harvest field, and as doctors do in attending day and night upon 
sick people, and as merchants do loaded and driven under heavy bur- 
dens of anxiety and toil in the merciless struggle and strife of business, 
and as mothers do in ordering their households and rearing their chil- 
dren, you have no right to stand in the pulpit on the Lord’s day and as 
a representative of Christ tell] his people how they ought to live. Learn 
to live strenuously and manfully yourself, lest you be found trying to 
teach your betters.” The lecturer emphasizes the necessity of appropri- 
ating the mornings faithfully to study, defending them against all 
interruptions. If on Sunday the sermons show that the pastor has really 
studied, his people will be as glad to let him have his mornings for that 
purpose as they are proud that they have a minister who can preach. 
And if some crank in the parish complains that the minister did not see 
him at whatever unseasonable hour he chose to call, let no one be thereby 
disturbed; for the cranks no doubt are stationed by the predestination 
of Almighty God in every parish to test the patience and the courage of 
preacher and people. One day when Spurgeon was closely occupied with 
important duties, an importunate visitor demanded an interview on the 
ground that he was a servant of the Lord. This was the answer Spurgeon 
sent: “Tell the servant of the Lord that I am engaged with his Master.” 
This is one of Dr. Jefferson’s counsels: “The man who doubts the dignity 
and divinity of human nature cannot preach. Banish every doubt con- 
cerning man as you would a doubt concerning God. Speak to men as if 
they were indeed the sons of God. Go out to meet them on the levels 
on which Jesus walked in the upper chamber and in the sermon on the 
mount. Have faith in men and in their responsiveness to the highest 
you can give them, and you will never lack an audience nor ever speak 
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in vain.” We are told here that when our English brethren visit us and 
then go home and talk about us, this is what they say about us American 
preachers: they say we are a very bright and learned set, we are in- 
tensely intellectual, we know a lot of things—but we are not spiritual, we 
are lacking in spiritual passion. One earnest lecture urges the necessity 
of dogma in our preaching. Without it we will have a powerless pulpit 
and a dissolving church. The lack of doctrinal instruction is responsible 
for the ignorance and instability of Christian people. The children grow 
up ignorant of the creed of the church, and when they go to college are 
discoverel to be as ignorant of the Scriptures as if they were Hottentots. 
Men and women reared in orthodox households are so little grounded in 
sound doctrine, so little instructed in the faith, that they are easily 
swept away by Dowieism, Eddyism, or Esoteric Buddhism. The false 
Christs of our day get their devotees not from the world, but from the 
churches of evangelical Christendom. The following fact is important 
for the pulpit to bear in mind: “No men have ever left their mark upon 
this world who have not had a definite and clean-cut creed. Men often 
talk about the scientific spirit who do not know what the scientific spirit 
is. Science is as dogmatic as the church was in the middle ages. Science 
has her creed and its articles are clear and definite. The universality of 
law, the indestructibility of matter, the conservation of energy, organic 
evolution, the age of ice, the undulatory nature of light—these are some 
of the articles of her creed which she repeats endlessly in all her temples, 
and which she proclaims with the air of one having authority. It is 
because she has a creed and speaks dogmatically that she holds the ear 
of the modern world. The high priests of science are without exception 
dogmatists. Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and all the rest of them have been 
as dogmatic as the great Christian apologists of the second century were. 
And that has been characteristic of the stoutest and most aggressive 
opponents of the Christian Church. They have met the church with clear 
and sharp dogmatic assertions ani denials. In this scientific age, men 
demand above all things clearness, definiteness, pointedness. ‘To the 
point!’ they cry, “Tell us quickly just what you mean! What is your doc- 
trine?” What a tragedy and a shame it is that when science is speaking 
in such clear and confident tones with such downright declarations, so 
many preachers of the Gospel should be speaking with hesitant apolo- 
getic voices and blowing the bugle with so uncertain a sound. When we 
are met on every side by ideas and assertions as sharp as lances and 
solid as spears, we cannot conquer with hands filled with mush or mist.” 
The dogmatic note of the Broadway Tabernacle is heard in this passage: 
“A ministerial brother in the Outlook asks, ‘Is not belief in the unceasing 
presence of a divine intelligence, active in power and boundless in love, 
enough?’ The answer is No! It is Christ and Him crucified which must 
form the minister’s message, and leaving Him out, the preacher abdicates 
his high position and empties his ministry of its power. A preacher must 
have impulse, power, and passion—these three, and all these can come 
from the Cross alone. The incarnation, the trinity, redemption through 
the blood of Christ, immortality through union with the Son of God, the 
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Christian Church as the body of Christ—these are not golden-tinted ex- 
halations floating on the surface of the great river of human speculation, 
bubbles to be toyed with for a season and blown to nothingness by the 
gales of a scientific age. Rather are they outcroppings of the eternal 
granite on which the universe is built. Blessed is the preacher who 
plants his feet on these. A pulpit built on these is built on rock, and 
no matter how the winds may blow or the rains descend, that pulpit will 
stand forever.” One of the things Dr. Jefferson told the Bangor theologues 
was this: “The mightiest Protestant church of our modern world is the 
Methodist. Methodism owes its power to a dogma. It was on a certain 
evening in the month of May, 1738, that John Wesley, attending a religious 
service in London, while listening to the exposition of one of Paul’s letters, 
felt his heart strangely warmed. The fire that was kindled that night 
_in Wesley’s heart started a spiritual conflagration which put an end to 
the age of ice. On both sides of the sea a dead church was brought to 
life again by the preaching of men whose lips had been touched with a 
live coal from off God’s altars and who knew from their own experience 
that it is possible for a man to be born from above. ‘Ye must be born 
again’; that is preéminently the dogma of Methodism.” One more point 
must close this notice: “When Paul wants money he takes his stand on 
Christian dogma, the equivalent of Christian fact. He says, ‘You remem- 
ber the grace of our Lord Jesus, how that He was rich, yet for your sakes 
became poor that ye through His poverty might be made rich.’ Paul did 
not ask people to give money because it was right, nor because people 
were suffering, nor because it was a fine thing ethically for them to do; 
but because of the saving love of God in Christ. He appealed to the 
incarnation for a motive whenever he asked for money.” And again, 
“Paul buttresses his ethics in front and behind by glowing visions of the 
risen Christ: ‘If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things that are above. 
Set your affections on things above, not on things on the earth, for ye are 
dead and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ That is the way to preach. 
No other kind of preaching is really Christian preaching.” And, we add, 
that is the sort of downright apostolic preaching that is heard in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 


’ PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Southern Writers. Edited by W. P. TRENT. 12mo. pp. 524. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.10, net. 


This is a volume of selections in prose and verse, intended primarily 
as a text book to acquaint students of literature with what is best in the 
literary product of the South from Captain John Smith in 1607 to Thomas 
Nelson Page and John B. Tabb in the twentieth century. The significance 
of these selections is not so much in their purely literary value, as in their 
reflecting the peculiar life of the South with its sentiments, principles, 
customs, and prejudices. We exhibit the book by a few extracts. Bever- 
ley Tucker was a Virginian by birth, an able jurist, an intense upholder of 
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the political and social ideals of the South, and an accomplished writer. 
His style is seen, and his admiration (or the contrary) for President Martin 
Van Buren may be inferred, from the following description of that high 
functionary “sitting alone in a small room in his palace”: “The august 
dignitary of whom I speak, though far advanced in life, was tastily and even 
daintily dressed, his whole costume being exactly adapted to a diminutive 
and dapper person, a fair complexion, a light and brilliant blue eye, and a 
head which might have formed a study for the phrenologist, whether we 
consider its ample developments or its egg-like baldness. The place of hair 
was supplied by powder, which his illustrious example had again made 
fashionable. The revolution in public sentiment which, commencing sixty 
years ago, had abolished all the privileges of rank and age; which trained 
up the young to mock at the infirmities of their fathers, and encouraged 
the unwashed artificer to elbow the duke from his place of precedence; this 
revolution had now completed its cycle. While the sovereignty of numbers 
was acknowledged, the convenience of the multitude had set the fashions. 
But the reign of an individual had been restored, and the taste of that 
individual gave law to the general taste. Had he worn a wig, wigs would 
have been the rage. But as phrenology had taught him to be justly proud 
of his high and polished forehead, and the intellectual developments of the 
whole cranium, he eschewed hair in all its forms, and barely screened his 
naked crown from the air with a light covermg of powder. He seemed, 
too, not wholly unconscious of something worchy of admiration in a 
foot, the beauty of which was displayed to the best advantage by the tight 
fit and high finish of his delicate slipper. As he lay Luck on the sofa, his 
eye rested complacently on this member, which was stretched out_before 
him, its position shifting, as if unconsciously, into every variety of grace. 
Returning from thence, his glance rested on his hand, fair, delicate, small, 
and richly jewelled. It hung carelessly on the arm of the sofa, and the 
fingers of this, too, as if rather from instinct than volition, performed 
sundry evolutions on which the eye of majesty dwelt with gentle com- 
placency.” The present occupant of the White House could hardly have 
sat for a portrait like that. Following are some of the smooth and urbane 
words with which in January, 1861, Jefferson Davis, Senator from Missis- 
sippi, took leave of the United States Senate, when he resigned his seat 
and went out for the desperate and deadly venture of Secession: “I am 
sure I feel no hostility toward you, Senators from the North. I am sure 
there is not one of you, whatever sharp discussion there may have been 
between us, to whom | cannot now say, in the presence of my God, I wish 
you well; and such, I am sure, is the feeling of the people whom I repre- 
sent, toward those whom you represent. I, therefore, fee] that I but express 
their desire when I say I hope, and they hope, for peaceable relations with 
you, though we must part. They may be mutually beneficial to us in the 
future, as they have been in the past, if you so will it. The reverse may 
bring disaster on every portion of the country; and, if you will have it 
thus; we will invoke the God of our fathers, who delivered them from the 
power of the lion, to protect us from the ravages of the bear; and thus, 
putting our trust in God and in our own firm hearts and strong arms, we 
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will vindicate the right as best we may. In the course of my service here, 
associated at different times with a great variety of Senators, I see now 
around me some with whom I have served long; there have been points of 
collision; but, whatever of offence there has been to me, I leave here. | 
carry with me no hostile remembrance. Whatever offence I have given 
which has not been redressed, or for which satisfaction has not been 
demanded, I have, Senators, in this hour of our parting, to offer you my 
apology for any pain which, in heat of discussion, I have inflicted. I go hence 
uriencumbered of the remembrance of any injury received, and having dis- 
charged the duty of making the only reparation in my power for any injury 
offered.” It appears that Albert Pike, the author of the grand war-song, 
“Dixie,” was a Boston man and a Harvard student. Here are some of the 
words with which Alexander H. Stephens, afterward Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy, strove to dissuade his fellow southerners from 
attempting the overthrow of our national institutions by the dire decree 
of Disunion. It is part of his appeal to the Legislature of Georgia against 
secession, his futile protest against that dreadful enterprise which carried 
those who launched it to untold disaster and caused the slaughter of a 
million men. “Our institutions constitute the basis, the matrix, from 
which spring all our characteristics of greatness. Look at modern Greece! 
There is the same fertile soil, the same blue sky, the same inlets and 
harbors, the same Algean, the same Olympus—there is the same land where 
Homer sang, where Pericles spoke—it is in nature the same old Greece; 
but it is the living Greece no more! Descendants of the same people 
inhabit the country; yet what is the reason of this mighty difference? In 
the midst of the present degradation we see the glorious fragments of 
ancient works of art—temples with ornaments and inscriptions that excite 
wonder and admiration, the remains of a once high order of civilization, 
which have outlived the language they spoke. Upon them all Ichabod is 
written—their glory has departed. Why is this so? I answer, their institu- 
tions have been destroyed. These were but the fruits of their forms of govern- 
ment, the matrix from which their grand development sprang; and when 
once the institutions of our people shall have been destroyed, there is no 
earthly power that can bring back the Promethean spark to kindle them 
here again, any more than in the ancient land of eloquence, poetry, and 
song. The same may be said of Italy. Where is Rome, once the mistress 
of the world? There are the same seven hills now, the same soil, the 
same natural resources; nature is the same; but what a ruin of human 
greatness meets the eye of the traveler throughout the length and breadth 
of that most down-trodden land! Why have not the people of that Heaven- 
favored clime the spirit that animated their fathers? Why this sad differ- 
ence? It is the destruction of her institutions that has caused it. And, 
my countrymen, if we shall in an evil hour rashly pull down and destroy 
those institutions, which the patriotic hand of our fathers labored so long 
and so hard to build up, and which have done so much for us and for the 
world, who can venture the prediction that similar results will not ensue? 
Let us avoid them if we can. I trust the spirit is among us that will 
enable us to do it. Let us not rashly try the experiment of change, of 
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pulling down and destroying, for, as in Greece and Italy, and the South 
American republics, and in every other place, whenever our liberty is 
once lost, it may never be restored to us again....I look upon this 
country with our institutions as the Eden of the world, the Paradise of 
the universe. It may be that out of it we may become greater and more 
prosperous; but I am candid and sincere in telling you that! fear if we yield 
to passion, and without sufficient cause shall take that step (secession), in- 
stead of becoming greater, more peaceful, prosperous, and happy—instead of 
becoming gods, we shall become demons, and at no distant day commence 
cutting one another’s throats. This is my apprehension.” There spoke the 
true statesman, the wise patriot, the inspired prophet, the solemn seer. 
In the Southern Hall of Fame he is entitled to a foremost place. In this 
volume is the famous speech delivered by the brilliant Henry W. Grady of 
Georgia before the New England Society of New York city at the Pilgrim 
Dinner, Dec. 22, 1886. Here is his tribute to the heroic fortitude of the 
soldiers of the Lost Cause when defeat had overwhelmed it and them. 
“When the war was over our army marched home in defeat and not in 
victory—in pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, and 
to hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes home. Let me picture to you 
the footsore Confederate soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket 
the parole which was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 
faith, he turned his face southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. 
Think of him as ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want 
and wounds; having fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings 
the hands of his comrades in silence, and, lifting his tear-stained and 
pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot the old Virginia hills, 
pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the slow and painful journey. 
What does he find?—-let me ask you who went to your homes eager to find, 
in the welcome you had justly earned, full payment for four years’ sacri- 
fice—what does he find when, having followed the battle-stained cross 
against overwhelming odds and dreading death not half so much as sur- 
render he reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? He finds 
his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, 
his barn empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless; his social 
system, feudal in its magnificence, swept away; his people without law or 
legal status; his comrades slain, and the burdens of others heavy on his 
shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very traditions gone; without money, 
credit, employment, material training; and besides all this, confronted 
with the gravest problem that ever met human intelligence—the establish- 
ing of a status for the vast body of his liberated slaves. What does he do 
—this hero in gray, with a heart of gold? Does he sit down in sullenness 
and despair? Not for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of his 
prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin was never before so 
overwhelming, never was restoration swifter. The soldier stepped from 
the trenches into the furrow; horses that had charged Federal guns 
marched before the plow, and the fields that ran red with human blood in 
April were green with the harvest in June; women reared in luxury cut up 
their dresses ani made breeches for their husbands, and, with a patience 
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and heroism that fit women always as a garment, gave their hands to work. 
There was little bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frankness pre- 
vailed. ‘Bill Arp’ struck the keynote when he said: ‘Well, I killed as many 
of them as they did me, and now Iam goingto work.’ Oras said the soldier 
returning home after defeat and roasting some corn on the roadside, who 
made the remark to his comrades: ‘You may leave the South if you want 
to, but I am going to Sandersville, kiss my wife and raise a crop, and if 
the Yankees fool with me any more I will whip ’em again.’ I want to say to 
General Sherman—who is considered an able man in our parts, though 
some people think he is kind of careless about fire—that from the ashes 
he left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; that somehow 
or other we have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our 
homes, and have builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory... . 
I am glad that the omniscient God held the balance of battle in his 
Almighty Hand, and that human slavery was swept forever from American 
soil—the American Union saved from the wreck of war.” 


Literature: Its Principles and Problems. By THEODORE W. Hunt, Pu. D., Litt. D., 
Professor of English in Princeton University. .12mo, pp,400. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. Price, cloth, $1.20, net. 

Professor Hunt is known as the author of English Prose and Prose 
Writers, and Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature; and especially 
to our readers by his occasional contributions to this Review. The chapter 
on Literature and Ethics in the volume before us first appeared in our 
pages. It seems to us as valuable as any part of the book. Other chapters 
are on Literature and Science, Literature and Philosophy, Literature and 
Politics, Literature and Language, Literature and Literary Criticism, Liter- 
ature and Life, Literature and the Arts, Methods of Literary Study, Open 
Questions in Literature, The Place of Literature in Liberal Education, etc., 
etc. The purpose of the volume is to discuss fundamental topics, such as 
the guiding principles and methods of literature, its scope and mission, 
its primary aims and processes and forms, the laws that govern its orderly 
development, its logical relation to other departments of human thought, 
its specifically intellectual and esthetic quality, its informing genius and 
spirit. Notwithstanding the book’s large scope, its details are as carefully 
and faithfully done as they are germane to the general plan, and its illus- 
trations are such as illuminate. Its literary and ethical judgments are 
sound, and the whole volume is capable, wise, instructive, and attractive. 
We find in it nothing crude, erratic, immature or warped. It is not the 
work of a novice, but of a practised teacher and critic. Next to the 
_ chapter on Literature and Ethics, which our readers had years ago, the 
one on Hebraism and Hellenism in Literature most nearly adjoins the 
world of our interest. Its very title at once recalls Matthew Arnold, of 
whose unbalanced and errant views it is in part a criticism and correction. 
Arnold, catching a hint from Heine, set up a distinction, largely imaginary, 
between Hebraism and Hellenism, and pivoted on it his interpretation of 
literature and of life. He championed what he called Hellenism and depre- 
ciated what he called Hebraism. Hebraism makes Character the dominant 
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idea, and concerns itself with conduct; Hellenism makes Culture supreme 
and concerns itself with seeing things as they really are. Hebraism is 
biblical and theological; Hellenism is classical and secular. Mr. Arnold 
finds the former uninteresting and undesirable, and only the latter attrac- 
tive and inspiring. It is an artificial distinction and tends to confusion, 
not clearness. The best literature cannot be discriminated and classified 
inder Hebraism and Hellenism, since something of both is present in it, as 
Professor Hunt clearly shows. The secret of Arnold's view is his antipathy 
to the Hebraic. The Hebraic element, he says, is not good form among 
the literary elite; it is the mark of a Philistine; the literary aspirant 
should purge himself from the Hebraic taint by sitting at the feet of the 
Grecian oracles to learn what wisdom really is. At bottom it is anti- 
Christian. The two critics who seem nearest to Arnold in their views of 
literature are Poe, the American, and Taine, the Frenchman. Poe held 
that poetry, as such, has nothing whatever to do with duty or truth. 
Truth, he insisted, belongs to the intellect; duty, to the conscience; and 
beauty, to the taste: and literature must be ruled by taste. Professor 
Hunt shows how superficial and untenable such theoyies of literature are. 
Literature embraces both character and culture, intelligence and feeling, 
beauty and action, art and conduct. Taine complains that the Hebraic 
element, the Puritanic type, dominates British authorship. He sees its 
presence in Cowper and Coleridge, in Tennyson and the Brownings. 
Writing of the Puritan period he says: “No culture here, no philosophy, 
no sentiment of harmonious and pagan beauty. Only conscience spoke. 
They steeped themselves in texts of Saint Paul, and in the thundering 
menaces of the prophets. The external, natural man is abolished; only 
the inner, spiritual man survives.” He thinks genuine literature could not 
issue out of such conditions, because it seems to him that the idea of 
beauty is wanting and that the natural expression of the heart's emotion 
is proscribed. He says “The Puritans destroy the artist and fetter the 
writer; they are without style and speak like business men.” That last 
expression is felicitous. We could hardly have thought of anything so 
good to say of the Puritans as that—‘“They speak like business men.” 
Well, they meant business; they had business, the “King’s business”; life 
was serious; they were too earnest to spend their days merely jingling 
and tuning words and polishing figures of speech; they were not frivolous 
dilettanti, pleasing themselves and their fellow men by playing deft tricks 
with language. First among the Hebraists Taine finds Bunyan and Milton. 
He speaks of Bunyan as a “preacher who attains the beautiful by accident 
while pursuing the useful on principle,” as “poet buried under a Puri- 
tan,” as the author of “the Protestant epic of damnation and grace.” Taine 
concedes Milton to be a great poet, but says it was in spite cf his Hebraic 
type, and because of his study of Polite Letters at Cambridge and his 
familiarity with the classics. As to Matthew Arnold’s crusade against 
Hebraism, Professor Hunt points out the undeniable fact that Arnold him- 
self was not free from it; on the contrary, there is in his writings much 
of the Hebraic element and temper. One of the canons of style on which 
Arnold insisted was that authorship must have “moral fiber, that the flip- 
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pant and frivolous are unliterary forms of prose and verse and as s 
have no place in literature.” He demands that authors shall cultiy.:. 
“intellectual seriousness.” The writings of the son of Thomas Arnold : 
marked by an almost biblical sobriety and sedateness. He usually dis 
cusses all things with solemn earnestness. His purity and seriousnes; 
classify him with the Puritans. The things we love Matthew Arnold for 
are Hebraic; they did not come from Attica. He was steeped and colored 
with the Hebraic spirit, and not all the waters of the ASgean could wash 
it out of him. His attack upon Hebraism failed partly because no weapon 
formed against it can prosper, but largely also because he himself was a 
human document in which were exhibited its dignity and its power. As 
to the rightful place of Literature in liberal studies, Professor Hunt prop- 
erly holds that it should have equal academic value with any subject now 
most honored, equal as to the time allotted it, as to the facilities afforded it. 
as to the character of the instruction given, and the academic honors 
assigned it. President Eliot, of Harvard, says that there is no subject in 
which competent guidance and systematic instruction are of greater value 
We ourselves believe that no study in all the curricula of colleges is more 
enriching, expanding, illuminating, stimulating, and ennobling than that 
of English Literature directed by a properly endowed, sufficiently informed, 
and thoroughly accomplished master. Literature is the juiciest, most suc- 
culent and most inexhaustible pasture-field, for nourishing and enriching 
his entire nature that invites the student. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY : 


Walter Pater. By A.C. BENSON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 26. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net, 

This book notice should be read along with the article on Pater in this 
number of the Review. Arthur C. Benson seems to us one of the best 
among the authors of the score of volumes in the series of English Men 
of Letters. The volumes on Rossetti, and Edward FitzGerald are his, and 
now this one on Walter Pater. Between the three there is a subtle kin- 
ship. “Pater,” said Professor Jowett to his pupil one day, “I think you 
have a mind that will come to great eminence.” Not many teachers 
would have said such a thing to a student, even if they thought it; but 
exceptional candor was one of Jowett’s traits, and he had a habit of say- 
ing pungent things that lodged for life in young men’s minds. Many 
years after, Pater expressed his opinion of Jowett, having him in mind in 
a censurable way in a criticism of Robert Elsmere, of whom he wrote, 
“Such a man as Elsmere came to be ought not to be a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church. A priest is untrue to his type unless in him is a pre- 
ponderance of faith over doubt. It is part of the ideal of the Anglican 
Church that, under certain safeguards, it shall find room for latitudi- 
narians even among its clergy. But we have little patience with those 
liberal clergy (like Jowett) who dwell chiefly on the difficulties of faith 
and the propriety of concession to opposing forces.” Benson tells us that 
when Pater was Dean of Brasenose College, Oxford, he never failed to 
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attend Sunday services both morning and evening; and he was a strong 
advocate for attendance on Sunday services being made compulsory 
Pater said with truth that there were many students who would be glad 
to have the habit of attending church, but who would fail to attend, 
especially on Sunday mornings, partly from the attraction of breakfast 
parties, or possibly from pure indolence and self-indulgence, unless there 
was a rule of attendance. Pater deplored that church attendance was 
ever made, with the young and immature, a matter regulated only 
by inclination and individual taste. He saw the demoralizing effects 
of this on young men. It is said that, though kneeling was painful 
to him, Pater always remained on his knees, in an attitude of deep 
reverence, during the whole administration of the Sacrament. His 
reverent and absorbed appearance in chapel was noticed by all. His 
large, pale face, his heavy moustache and firm chin, his eyes cast down 
on his book of ritual—all this truly reflected the solemn preoccupation 
he felt. He expressed regret that the ardor with which the undergraduates 
sang the Psalms abated in singing the Magnificat, which was to him the 
Song of Songs. Pater took a deep interest in individual students, and 
“above all labored to clear away the scruples of men who had intended to 
enter the ministry, but found themselves doubtful of their vocation or in 
intellectual difficulty. He had a special sympathy for the ecclesiastical 
life, and was anxious to remove any obstacles, to resolve any doubts, which 
young men are so liable to encounter in their undergraduate days.” In 
his reading, Pater made no attempt to keep abreast of the literature of 
the day. He was very fastidious about the style of authors. He said of 
Poe, “I cannot read him in the original; he is so rough; I read him in 
Beaudelaire’s translation.” In later years he concentrated his reading 
more and more on a few great books, such as Plato and the Bible, which 
last he often read in the Vulgate. Dr. Bussell says we saw in Pater “a 
mind severely critical of itself and its own performances; genially tolerant 
of others and keenly appreciating their merit; a modest and indulgent 
censor; a sympathetic adviser.” Humphry Ward says, “He was severe 
on confusions of thought, and still more so on any kind of rhetoric.” Pater 
defined the dangerous emotionalism of the monastic form of life, when 
adopted by persons of strongly sensuous temperament. He says that such 
natures learn from religion the art of directing toward an unseen object 
sentiments whose natural direction is toward objects of sense; and that 
in monastic life under a strange complex of unnatural conditions, as in 
some medicated air, unwholesome flowers of exotic sentiment bloom among 
persons of a shy, remote spirit, somnambulistic, androgynous, frail, the 
light amost shining through them. In one essay he wrote that “the 
monastic religion of the Middle Ages was, in fact, in many of its bearings 
like a beautiful disease or disorder of the senses.” Walter Pater, by aus- 
tere and prolonged effort, achieved a marvelously rich, elaborate, polished, 
and delicate literary style. His essay on Leonardo da Vinci is brilliant 
for meditative sublimity and exquisite phrasing. He portrays with won- 
derful skill Leonardo's fitful, mysterious, beauty-haunted nature, and his 
absorbed preoccupation which caused him to pass unmoved through the 
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most tragic events like one who comes across them by chance while ben: 
on some momentous secret errand. His descriptive skill is illustrated ji), 
the passage describing the seashore in one of Leonardo’s pictures, “th: 

delicate place, where the wind passes like the hand of some fine etch: 

over the calm surface, and the untorn tiny shells are lying thick upon th. 
sand, and the tops of the rocks to which the waves never rise, are green 
with grass, grown fine as hair. It is the scene not of dreams nor of fanc), 
but of places far withdrawn, and an hour selected from a thousan:! 
Through Leonardo’s strangely veiled sight, things visible reach him s. 

as in faint light of eclipse, or in falling rain at daybreak.” Benson say: 
of this description that it is more like a musical fantasia, embodying hint 

and echoes, opening up strange avenues of dreamful thought, than |i! 

a precise description. Much of Pater’s prose is essentially poetica 

musical with liquid cadences, and echoing rhythms, and rich with lusciou 
fragrances. Benson closes a critical examination of Pater’s religious ani 
ethical views thus: “He found in religion a deep and tranquilizing forc 
and recognized the religious instinct, the intuitions of faith, as a Divine 
influence even more direct and unquestionable than the artistic or the 
intellectual influence. Though his intellectual subtlety prevented an; 
very precise definition of his creed, yet, he was deeply penetrated by th: 
perfect beauty and holiness of the Christian ideal, and reposed in trem! 

ling faith on ‘the bosom of his Father and his God.’” Benson says tha 
below the esthetic doctrine which Pater enunciated lay an ethical bas« 
of temperament, a mora! foundation of duty and obedience to the Creator: 
and Father of men. He mentioned “the glory of God” as a motive for 
high art. In discriminating the difference between Roman Catholicism 
with all its rich fabric of association and tradition, and Puritanism with 
its naked insistence on bare rectitude and rigid conduct, Pater said that 
Romanism was like a table draped in fair linen, covered with lights and 
flowers and vessels of crystal and silver, while Puritanism was like the 
same table after it had been cleared, serviceable enough, but unadorned 
and plain. Of the long service of the Anglican Church he wrote: “It 
develops patience—that tale of hours, the long chanted English service.” 
Pater achieved a most remarkable style, painfully elaborate, heavy with 
ornament, brilliant with artifice, stifly embroidered with gorgeous conceits 
and jewelled phrases; it has no ease or simplicity; it is all studied, 
wrought up, stippled; its labored honeyed cadences give one a sense of 
an over-perfumed and stifling air. Professor Seeley used to say that 
writers of essays and makers of sermons should “let the bones show.” 
“In Pater’s essays the bones do not show; not only does the rounded flesh 
conceal them, but they are still further disguised into a species of ponti- 
fical splendor by a stiff and gorgeous embroidered robe of language.” 
This sedulous, rich and glittering style, so painstakingly cultivated, he 
tried also to protect from all modifying influences. A tribute to Kipling’s 
haunting and possessing power was paid by Pater in saying that he did 
not dare read Kipling lest when he sat down to write he should find the 
style of Kipling coming between him and the page. He was also afraid 
to read Louis Stevenson lest his style should overpower him. Pater was 
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regarded by some as a perverse and affected critic. This made Mark Pat- 
tison say: “I would not travel with Pater for anything. He would say the 
steamboat was not a steamboat, and that Calais was not Calais!” To a stu- 
dent asking for advice as to what to read, Pater said: “I cannot advise 
you to read any special books; the great thing is to read authors whole; 
read Plato whole, and Kant whole, and Mill whole.” Pascal’s Pensées he 
characterized as pure inspirations, “great fine sayings which seem to 
betray by their depth of sound the vast unseen hollow places of nature, of 
humanity, just beneath one’s feet.” Pater’s study of Raphael, that most 
fortunate of artists, is full of insight. He shows that the supreme charm 
of Raphael's nature was in his teachableness, his prompt assimilation of 
influences, his essential humility and tranquility; that his genius was not 
like a vivid lightning flash, with prodigious efforts long matured in the 
womb of the cloud, with intervals of silence and ineffectiveness, but rather 
an equable and tranquil progress; the steady effort of genius by patient 
accumulation—the transformation of meek scholarship into genius. In- 
deed, Pater thought Raphael the supreme example of the fulfilment of the 
beatitude that the meek shall inherit the earth. Raphael always thought 
of himself as a learner, with no desperate itch for originality, always sen- 
sitive to influence, yet expanding, refining, transmuting al! influences into 
higher conceptions of his own. Through all he kept stainless, untainted 
by an age which all around him flowered in sin; he kept the same un- 
spoilt nature, the same patient studiousness, the same calm unhasting, 
unresting diligence and industry. Pater calls Raphael the Sir Galahad 
of art, and says that the aim of his pure and gentle life is embodied in the 
sentence, “I am utterly purposed that I will not offend.” So he lived blame- 
lessly and died innocent—this rarest and noblest of artists. And so it 
comes to pass that the meek do inherit the earth. Purity and gentleness 
are not signs of weakness, but proofs and elements of power. Mr. Benson, 
referring to Coleridge, says his peculiar value to the religious world was 
that of a great thinker who had sounded the depths of metaphysical and 
speculative inquiry and had returned from his exhaustive quest not a 
rationalist nor a sceptic, but a convinced and avowed Christian. One sug- 
gestive statement of our author is that religion in its central essence is 
not a solution of the world’s mystery, but a working theory of morals. 
That is a nugget worth hammering out thin; it can be made to cover a 
great deal. 


Church Federation. Edited by Ev1As B. SANFORD, D.D. 8vo. pp. @1. New York and 
Chicago; Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $2.00, net. 

This portly volume contains the record of the great Inter-Church 
Conference on Federation held in New York city last November, a conven- 
tion which was pre-announced as likely to be one of the most momentous 
gatherings in the annals of Christianity. Its significance is in its bring- 
ing together officially appointed representatives of nearly all Protestant 
churches to plan for a closer cooperation of Christian forces in all prac- 
tical work. The editor, Dr. E. B. Sanford, says this great Conference 
“marks a new era in the history of American Christianity.” Of that new 
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era Dr. Sanford has been the prophet and seer. One of the visions of h 

youth was the unification of the churches into complete harmony and « 

operation as members of one body of Christ. Dr. J. Cleveland Cad\. 
President of the National Federation of Churches and Christian Workers, 
himself a tireless and influential worker for Federation, says that for 

considerable time Dr. Sanford was so far in advance of others in his 
faith and expectation that he seemed almost a visionary. Others joine| 
him, and together they labored through years of struggle and discourag 

ment to persuade the denominations to heed the call to a formal ani 
pledged coéperation for the securing of common results equally desirab|e 
for all. In this great representative Conference these patient labore: 
rejoiced with exceeding joy not as the end of their labor but as the lx 

ginning of the fulfillment of their hopes. Apropos indeed were the words 
of our Bishop Vincent in making the closing address of the Conferenc« 

“One fine June morning a lad stood at his father’s side watching the sun 
rise. After the radiant glow had freed itself from the tangle of trees an‘ 
hills, and rolled up into view in the burning east, the boy exclaimed: ‘We!| 
that’s the end of the sunrise.’ ‘Yes,’ said the father, ‘but it is only the 
beginning of the day.’ Brethren of the Inter-Church Conference, it is 
morning with us! This sunrise-convention is over, but the new day it 
ushers in is before us.” Bishop A. W. Wilson, of our Southern Church, 
addressing the Conference, said: “I am perfectly certain that 
in ten or twenty years to come we shall see results from this 
combination of Christian forces that we do not dream of today. 
The day is coming when the richest harvests that earth ever 
saw will grow up and bless-all lands as the fruit of our meeting and sing- 
ing and praying here. Results will follow within twenty years such 
as have not been realized by the Church of Christ in the last two 
centuries.” Such expeciations were kindled in the hearts of many strong 
men by what was said and done in the Carnegie Hall Convention. It is 
safe to say that never since Christianity first raised the cross on this 
continent was so complete a representation of all Protestant communions 
assembled in the persons of their worthiest men as in this Conference. 
One thing particularly noteworthy is that while reaching out coiéperative 
hands for common ends, none of these accredited representatives sacri- 
ficed one iota of his denominational integrity or self-respect. How this is 
possible was illustrated by our Bishop Thoburn in his address, from the 
union of seven armies of as many different nations in marching to relieve 
the beleagured Christians in Peking at the time of the Boxer war. The 
seven militant powers which were represented in the march to Peking did 
not waste any time in talking about consolidating their different nations 
into one nation. The integrity, independence and rights of each nation 
were reserved and preserved, while the armed forces of the seven nations 
combined for action, under a plan agreed upon by all for the one urgent and 
necessitous business of driving back the hostile forces and rescuing the 
heroic men and women in Peking whose lives were being defended, amid 
desperate chances, under the masterful generalship of a Methodist mis- 
sionary, Frank D. Gamewell. One fact concerning the Conference was by 
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some lost sight of, whereby much unintelligent talk and a little sharp crit- 
icism arose; the fact, namely, that this did not purport or plan to be a 
gathering of all religious bodies, but only of the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches; and consequently no others had any reason for expecting to be 
invited. The bulky book befcre us tempts us to quote from all its seven 
hundred pages. To choose is well nigh impossible. In Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s address on “The Idealist Society” is the following: “What 
shall we say of the modern system of business and trade which those who 
know it best say is a state of war disguised as competition? Say, as 
Charles Kingsley said, that it is based upon a narrow, selfish, hypocritic, 
anarchistic, atheistic view of the universe,’ and that it ought to be re- 
formed. What shall we say of the modern industria! order, in which one 
man in ten is doomed to hopeless poverty, and the right to be happy is 
blotted out for thousands of families, each herded in a single room and 
hungering for deily bread? What shall we say of such an industrial sys- 
tem? Say that it is out of joint, and that the religicn of Jesus was born 
to set it right. Say that the conditions of human labor and life must not 
be fixed solely by the commercial law of supply and demand, but by the 
Christian law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor—whether thou employest 
him or he employs thee—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Say 
that the question of a living wage is a vital question, spiritually and 
morally as well as economically, and that the Church will never be satis- 
fied until it is settled; that if any man will work, he shall also eat, and his 
children shall eat, and the gate of better days shall be opened to them. 
What shall we say of the modern social] language which degrades the very 
word ‘society,’ or ‘sassiety,’ as the idle rich call] it in their own corrupt 
speech—which degrades this word into a title for a few hundred people 
occupied chiefly with their own amusements, and which refers to the mass 
of mankind as ‘the masses’? Say that it is a corrupt language which be- 
trays a heart rotted with vanity and a mind made imbecile with falsehood. 
Say that the idle and selfish rich and their parasites, who spend life in the 
closed circle of costly pleasures, are really ‘them asses’ and that Society 
means the broad fellowship of all sorts and conditions of men in all] their 
mutual relations, cojperating in common toil and learning one from 
another in common intercourse. Say also that the Church repents of 
every idle word of that false language of the House of Mirth that she has 
ever taken into her mouth. Say that she discards it and renounces it, and 
that henceforth she will speak the language of Jesus, acknowledging only 
those who do the will of the Father in heaven as her brothers and her sisters, 
and honoring men not for what they have, but for what they are and for 
what they do. * * * * The Church must condemn the enemies of society 
who are out of prison as well as those who are in. She must say to men: 
‘By goodness and mercy, by sobriety and purity, by integrity and fair 
dealing, by doing more good than the law requires and less evil than the 
law permits, thus only can you hope to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island (referring to the folly of churches in 
using against each other the strength which should be directed against the 
common foe,) recalled hearing Dean Stanley once say that while Christians 
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were continually confessing themselves “miserable sinners,” there i: 
plenty of reason why they should confess on their knees that they ar 
often miserable fools. From Bishop Fowler’s address we take this tri 
bute to President Roosevelt: “‘Strenuous Teddy’, who is the foremost ma: 
of our time; forceful as a gladiator, intelligent as a Boston lawyer, quic! 
as an athlete, bold as a brigand, wise as a philosopher, honest as natur: 
and as farsighted as a prophet, he has wrought the greatest achieveme 
of modern times. By his candor and courage he has forced a peace }. 
tween two nations, and has lifted the last civilized despot from his thron 
of absolutism and seated him upon a constitution.* * * * Let the denom' 
nations make a great treaty. a Federation, and join hands, and we can }ii 
this nation into righteousness. Let William III and Edward VII a: 
“Teddy’ the First (and the last) join hands and they can dictate and ey 
force peace to mankind. Not a soldier anywhere on the face of the eart! 
would dare lift his foot without their permission. Then the milleniun 
would swing in through the big front door.” Bishop Goodsell, speakin 
of “The Essential Unity of the Churches” said: “I know towns where th 
only dissident among the churches is one that stands stupefied and dyin: 
in the midst of brotherly vitality, whose Christly quality it denies. I knoy 
some great souls in all churches whose exuberant love and activity touc! 
helpfully the whole Christian world. And I do believe that it is now pos 
sible for us so to federate that the world will not have to listen for sep- 
arate voices in a Babel of utterance, but will hear one great strong voic« 
the united outcry of more than twenty Protestant denominations and of 
nineteen million Christian hearts.” Dr. Buckley, speaking of the Re 
ligious Press, said that a Church paper must be Christian and denomina 
tional. It must stand for the essential principles of its own body and of 
the evangelica! system. “It will not attack another Christian paper on its 
denominational peculiarities—unless that paper makes war on its pecu! 
iarities. In that case it will say like Saint Paul, ‘I withstood him to his 
face because he was to blame.’ My brethren, if Paul and Peter had that 
privilege, why should a humble worm like myself spurn it?” When Dr 
J. W. Hegeman, (an Episcopalian) Field Secretary of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers of the State of New York, was writing 
to clergymen of various denominations concerning possible federation for 
practical ends, one candid bigot answered: “There is only one real Chris- 
tian church; hence we cannot federate with so-called churches. You, your- 
self, are damned and will go to hell unless you are immersed.” The con- 
tents of this big volume are, in Carlyle’s phrase, “significant of much.” 





